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COLUMBUS AND CATHAY, AND THE MEANING OF 
AMERICA TO THE ORIENTALIST * 


BERTHOLD LAUFER 
FreLp MusEuM or NaturAL History 


IT IS A PRIVILEGE and a joy to be an orientalist in our day. The 
Chinese walls that formerly fenced off each branch of oriental 
learning as a separate mandate are gradually crumbling away. We 
begin to recognize clearly that all oriental civilizations have been 
closely connected with one another from very ancient times and that 
particularistic Monroe doctrines like China for the Chinese, India 
for the Indians, hold good no longer in scientific research. We 
are now confronted, for instance, with the spectacle of an early 
Indian substratum in Western Asia, a wide Sumerian expansion 
over Iran, northwestern India, central Asia and northern China, 
and an intimate interaction of Iranian and Chinese civilizations. 
The ancient history of Asia should be rewritten, not by an indi- 
vidual, but in sympathetic codperation by the entire brotherhood 
of orientalists. And more than that—our territorial ambitions may 
lead us far beyond the natural boundaries of Asia, for Asiatic 
civilizations could not fail to exert a profound influence over 
Europe, Africa, the South Sea Islands, and perhaps even Australia. 
The entire Old World is ours, therefore, but our oriental imperial- 
ism is one of peaceful penetration, and, accentuating as it does the 
unity of mankind and the common origin of human civilization, it 
tends to work toward the unification and harmony of mankind. 

The question I wish to ventilate to-day is: Does America hold 
out a similar interest to the orientalist? Have we the right to ex- 
pand our activity into the western hemisphere? Are we privileged 
to knock at the door of the Americanist, humbly and modestly, 
of course, and to offer our collaboration in the study of problems 
in which he is interested? This is a vast and complex subject, also 
much misunderstood, and on this occasion I can only hope to 
sketch it in its broadest outlines and to stimulate your interest in 
this fascinating inquiry. 





* Presidential Address read at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, Princeton, April 7, 1931. 
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Our interest in America begins with the history of the discovery 
of the New World. In fact it was through the medium of Asia 
that America was discovered. Without the scanty knowledge that 
ancient Greece and mediaeval Europe possessed of faraway China, 
America might not have been discovered, or its discovery at any 
rate would have been long delayed. In 1492 when Columbus set 
out on his first memorable voyage, he was not actuated by the 
ambition to discover a new continent, but his principal objective 
was to find a shorter route to India and the Cathay of Marco Polo, 
the country of the Great Khan, by sailing in a westerly direction 
from Europe. 

China played an eminent part in all of Columbus’s calculations. 
He was an ardent admirer and a deep student of the memoirs of 
Marco Polo, his countryman, whose glowing accounts of the Far 
East left a lasting impression upon his mind. On his first voyage 
he took along a Latin translation of Marco Polo’s travels in which 
he entered in his own hand numerous notes and observations. 
This copy of Marco Polo is still preserved in the Colombina 
Library of Seville.* 

Another powerful factor that determined Columbus’s project was 
the adoption on his part of the geographical computations of 
Marinus of Tyre, in which China entered in another subtle way. 
Marinus, a renowned Greek geographer, who lived in the first 
century of our era, was a contemporary of the Han Dynasty when 
the Chinese entertained commercial relations with the Roman 
Orient and when Chinese silk found a ready market in Syria, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Domiciled at Tyre in Syria, Marinus 
had occasion to interview many traveling merchants who returned 
from the Far East by land or by sea, and gathered from their 
lips much valuable information regarding the geography of the 
distant countries of the East. The book he wrote is unfortunately 
lost, but fragments of it have been preserved by Ptolemy. Marinus 
was one of the founders of mathematical geography, and computed 
the extent of the eastern hemisphere from the Isle of Ferro in the 
Canary Islands to the east coast of China as 225 degrees—a serious 
error, for this distance is only 130 degrees. This miscalculation, 
however, was the most fruitful error ever committed by a scholar; 





1 Columbus’s annotations have been published in the Raccolta Colum- 
biana, part I, vol. II, pp. 446 et seq. 
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for Columbus, in adopting Marinus’s computation as correct, quite 
logically concluded that the ocean stretching west of Europe was 
rather narrow and that the distance from Europe to the coast of 
China was quite short, while in reality it was about twice as long 
as he figured. Here again it was the dawn of a geographical 
knowledge of China in the West which ultimately led to the dis- 
covery of America. 

When on October 12, 1492, Columbus reached Guanahani in the 
Bahamas—now identified with Watling’s Island—he was con- 
vinced that he had arrived at an island off Cipangu, as Japan was 
called by Marco Polo. Scars which he noticed on the bodies of 
several natives elicited the inquiry as to what they meant, and he 
understood that people from neighboring islands had come to 
capture them and that they had made defensive war against the 
invaders. ‘The Admiral was persuaded that their enemies were 
subjects of the Great Khan of Tartary, who, Marco Polo wrote, 
were wont to make raids upon the islands off the coast and to 
enslave the inhabitants. On his first contact the Admiral desig- 
nated the natives “Indians,” and this title was subsequently 
applied to all the aborigines of the western hemisphere. This 
name, and like it the name “ West Indies,” have survived as 
mementoes of the first discovery, while for a long time the term 
“The Indies ” was used for America in general. On his first and 
second voyages Columbus took Cuba to be the mainland of Asia, 
more specifically a part of Mangi, as southern China was called, 
its eastern end corresponding to the cape of Zaitun. Espanola 
(now Hayti) he then identified with Cipangu and the identifica- 
tion was seemingly confirmed by a local Indian name, Cibao. On 
his third voyage the Admiral sailed farther south and touched the 
coast of South America near the mouth of the Orinoco River. 
There, again, he found partial confirmation of his geographical 
beliefs. The several thousand (7459) islands were there and were 
inhabited by savages, as had been written by Marco Polo and Sir 
John Mandeville. On his fourth voyage (1502) Columbus turned 
southwest of Cuba to make for the India of the Ganges. When the 
fleet sighted the coast of Honduras, it was recognized as the coast 
of Ciamba (Champa—in Indo-China). The plan was to follow 
this coast in a southerly and ultimately westerly direction past 
Java Major, Pentan, Seilan, the Strait of Malacca, and into the 
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Indian Ocean to the India of the Ganges. In the letter describing 
his first voyage, Columbus writes, “ When I reached Juana [i, e. 
Cuba] I followed its coast to the westward, and I found it to be 
so extensive that I thought that it must be the mainland, the 
province of Catayo (la provincia de Catayo).” As late as 1494 he 
was convinced that Cuba was tierra firme. “ And since there were 
neither towns nor villages on the seashore, but only small hamlets, 
with the people of which I could not have speech, because they 
all fled immediately, I went forward on the same course, thinking 
that I should not fail to find great cities and towns.” In this idea 
he was influenced by Polo’s account of large and populous cities 
in Cathay, and therefore he despatched from a certain harbor two 
men inland to learn whether there were a king or great cities, 
They traveled three days’ journey and found an infinity of small 
hamlets and people without number, but nothing of importance; 
for this reason they returned. 

Before 1892 it was not doubted that Columbus died in the con- 
viction that he had reached Asia. Since then, however, several 
scholars have adopted the view that it had dawned upon Columbus 
before his death that he had discovered a new world distinct from 
the India and Cathay which had been the original object of his 
search. This verdict has been scrutinized at great length and 
definitely refuted by George E. Nunn in his book The Geographical 
Conceptions of Columbus: a critical consideration of four problems 
(published by the American Geographical Society, New York, 
1924). This author has arrived at the conclusion that no evidence 
has as yet been advanced sufficient to disprove the belief that in 
1502-03, during his fourth voyage, Columbus believed himself to 
be on the coast of Asia and that he died so believing. After him, 
Balboa in 1513 so believed. Waldseemiiller and the German 
cartographers did not reject Columbus’s ideas. The writings of 
Castafieda, the chronicler of the Coronado expedition, and the 
famous Gastaldi map of 1562 are further evidence that many 
successors of Columbus continued in the same belief down into the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Not only, however, were Columbus’s expeditions and movements 
determined by his notions of Asiatic geography, but, what is still 
more attractive to us, his mind was imbued with Oriental lore to 
such a degree that he projected Asiatic tales into the life of the 
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aborigines of the New World. Columbus was a man without pro- 
found education and learning, and was endowed with a vivid and 
poetic imagination, which equaled his knowledge of navigation; 
he was somewhat credulous, deeply religious with a trend toward 
mysticism, yet a man of extraordinary abilities, keen intelligence, 
indomitable courage and energy, foresight and sagacity. Whatever 
fault his critics may have found with him, he remains the man who 
did the deed. 

Of the Oriental lore that exerted a predominant influence on 
Columbus, the cycle of wondrous peoples was uppermost in his 
mind. Originating in India, transmitted to the Greeks by Ctesias 
in his Indica, these stories migrated to China, as well as to Europe, 
and formed the stock-in-trade of mediaeval mariners who delighted 
in story-telling. 

The outstanding tale is that of the dog-headed people, the 
Kynokephaloi of Ctesias, usually welded with the fable of the 
Amazons, in ancient Chinese lore as well as in mediaeval Europe. 
The frequent close coincidences of Chinese and mediaeval Euro- 
pean folklore present an interesting problem that remains to be 
studied at close range. 

At this point I must make a little digression so that you may 
better appreciate the Columbian tradition which has assumed vast 
proportions in the history of the Spanish conquest of America. 

The Chinese located the wondrous nations in fabulous islands 
far away in the north-eastern Pacific, and as early as the sixth 
century A. D. had outlined a complete picture and a fixed scheme of 
their geography and ethnography. The Annals of the Han Dynasty 
(Hou Han shu, chap. 115, p. 4b) mention a woman’s kingdom in 
an island east of Korea, populated solely by women. In this 
country there is a marvelous well: when the women gaze into this 
well, they soon give birth to children. Another Chinese tradition 
tells of an Amazon kingdom in Ta Ts‘in, the Roman or Hellenistic 
Orient, adding that these women bear children under the influence 
of water. This, accordingly, was a notion emanating directly from 
the Near East. Again, we read in another Chinese source (Ling 
wai tai ta by Chou K‘i-fei) of an Amazon island east of Java, 
where the women disrobe when the south wind blows and conceive 
from the wind, but give birth only to girls. Qazwini likewise 
has an account of a women’s island in the sea of China, where the 
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women conceive from the wind and bear only girls. The following 
complex story is-contained in the Nan shi (chap. 79, p. 4), one of 
the historical annals which treats the history of China from 4. p, 
420 to 589. “The women’s realm is situated a thousand miles 
east of Fu-sang. These women have regular bodily forms and a 
white complexion, but their whole body is covered with hair, and 
the hair of their head is so long that it trails on the ground. In 
the second or third month of the year they bathe in a river and 
thus become pregnant; their children are born in the sixth or 
seventh month. These women have no nipples, but hair-roots grow 
on the napes of their necks. Some of these hairs are white, and the 
white ones contain a sap for suckling their infants. A hundred 
days after birth the infants are able to walk, and they are fully 
grown by the fourth year. At the sight of man they are stricken 
with terror and flee, for they abhor intercourse with males. Like 
wild animals they subsist on saliferous plants, which have a 
fragrant odor but are salty of taste. In a.Ds 507 a man from 
Tsin-ngan (in Fu-kien Province) was crossing the sea when he 
was caught in a storm and cast adrift on a certain island. On 
going ashore he found it inhabited by men and women who were 
remarkably differentiated. The women resembled those of China, 
but their speech was unintelligible. The men, however, had human 
bodies but heads like those of dogs, and their voices sounded like 
the barking of dogs. Their food was small pulse, and their 
garments seemed to be made of cotton. The walls of their houses 
were of adobe; the houses were circular in shape with an entrance 
like that to a cave.” The most striking parallel to this Chinese 
story is offered by Adam von Bremen of the eleventh century. In 
his Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum (Church History 
of Hamburg, an important source of mediaeval history) he writes, 
“Tt is said that on the east coast of the Baltic there is the Land 
‘of the Women (Terra Feminarum) populated by Amazons who, 
it is asserted by some, conceive merely by drinking water. Others 
hold that they enter into relations with passing traders, or with 
their captives, or even with monsters that are said to abound there, 
and this is the more probable. When they give birth to children, 
those of the male sex have the heads of dogs (fiunt cynocephali), 
those of the female sex, however, become most beautiful women. 
They despise intercourse with men whom they bravely repel when 
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they venture to land. The dog-heads are those that have heads on 
the breast [this is a confusion with the dxégdado of the Alexander 
Romance, who have no head and who have eyes and mouth on 
their breasts]. In Russia they may often be seen as prisoners. 
They bark instead of talking.” Here we face the same net dis- 
tinction between women of human shape and dog-headed men as 
in the Chinese version.? 

It is a matter of great interest that this ancient Indian-Hellen- 
istic-Chinese-mediaeval story functioned as godfather to the dis- 
covery of America. It is still more interesting to consult Colum- 
bus’s Diary and to observe how deeply he was affected by this tradi- 
tion, how it gradually grew and finally assumed definite shape in 
his mind. In his Diary the Admiral admits, “I do not know the 
language of the Indians, and these people neither understand me 
nor any other in my company, while the Indians I have on board 
often misunderstand.” Despite this frank confession, the Diary 
teems with stories purporting to have emanated from the Indians, 
while in fact they are offsprings of Euro-Asiatic lore projected into 
the Indians. 

On the 4th of November, 1492, while the Admiral was in Cuba, 
there is this entry in his Diary, “He understood [from the 
Indians] that far away there were men with one eye and others 
with dogs’ noses, who were cannibals, and that when they captured 
an enemy they beheaded him and drank his blood.” The dog-heads 
appear as cannibals in the Romance of Alexander and in Qazwini. 

On the 23rd of November, we read in his Journal, “ Beyond this 
cape there stretched out another land or cape, also trending east, 
which the Indians on board called Bohio (Hayti). They said 
that it was very large, and that there were people in it who had 
one eye in their foreheads, and others who were cannibals and of 
whom they were much afraid.” 

On the 26th of November, we read, “ The Admiral says that all 
the people whom he has hitherto met have very great fear of those 
of Caniba or Canima. They affirm that they live in the island of 
Bohio, which must be very large according to all accounts. The 
Admiral understood that those of Caniba come to take people from 
their homes, they being very cowardly, and without knowledge of 





* For more information on the Amazon Traditions see my article in Fest- 
schrift Kuhn, pp. 204-209. 
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arms. ... The natives who were on board declared that the 
Canibas had only one eye and dogs’ faces. The Admiral thought 
they lied, and was inclined to believe that it was people from the 
dominions of the Grand Khan who took them into captivity.” 
Caniba is a corruption of Carib, and from Caniba to Cannibal and 
the Cannibal Islands of ancient Asiatic lore there was but one 
step; in fact, our word “ canuibal ” dates from this time, and is 
derived from the tribal name “ Carib.” The Spanish change from 
Caribal to Canibal was made under the influence of cane, canis 
(“dog”) in allusion to the dog-headed people discovered by 
Columbus. It is a prank of fortune that the term cannibal, while 
it hails from America contains the germ of an old oriental tradition. 

On the 6th of January, 1493, we are informed, “The Admiral 
also heard of an island farther east, in which there were only 
women, having been told this by many people.” On the 15th of 
January he decided to repair to Matinino (now Martinique), which 
was said to be entirely peopled by women, without men. 

On the 16th of January the Journal contains the following 
entry: “The Indians said that by that route they would fall in 
with the island of Matinino, peopled entirely by women without 
men, and the Admiral wanted very much to take five or six of them 
to the Sovereigns of Spain. But he doubted whether the Indians 
understood the route well, and he could not afford to delay by 
reason of the leaky condition of the caravels. He, however, believed 
the story, and that at certain seasons men came to them from the 
island of Carib,—distant ten or twelve leagues. If males were 
born, they were sent to the island of the men; and if females, they 
remained with their mothers.” 

This is a complete coincidence with the Chinese and European 
tradition. 

The same story is also contained in Columbus’s Letter of his 
First Voyage.* Speaking of an island Quaris [either Dominica 
or Maria Galante], the second at the coming into the Indies, he 
writes that it is inhabited by a people who are regarded in all the 
islands as very fierce and who eat human flesh. ... They are 
ferocious among these other people who are cowardly to an excessive 
degree. . . . These are those who have intercourse with the women 





°C. Jane, Select Documents Illustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus, 
I, 1930, p. 16 (Hakluyt Society). 
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of Matinino, which is the first island met on the way from Spain 
to the Indies, in which there is not a single man (en la qual no ay 
hombre ninguno). These women engage in no feminine occupa- 
tion, save that they use bows and arrows of cane, like those already 
mentioned, and they arm and protect themselves with plates of 
copper, of which they have much ” (Ellas no usan exercicio femenil, 
salvo arcos y flechas, como los sobredichos, de cafias, y se arman y 
cobigan con launas de arambre, de que tienen mucho). 

This legend haunted the Spanish conquerors for more than 
two centuries. The country of the Amazons was discovered in 
Mexico and South America, chiefly by Francisco de Orellana, a 
lieutenant of Pizarro, and the Marafion River was finally named 
the River of the Amazons.* 

In the letter of his First Voyage Columbus speaks of the Prov- 
ince of Avan in Cuba, where the people are born with tails. 
Andrés Bernaldez, in his Historia de los reyes catélicos, com- 
ments, “ There they told the Admiral that beyond there lay Magén, 
where all the people had tails, like beasts or small animals, and 
that for this reason they would find them clothed. This was not 
so, but it seems that among them it is believed from hearsay, and 
the foolish among them think that it is so in their simplicity, and 
I believe that the intelligent did not credit it, since it seems that 
it was first told as a jest, in mockery of those who went clothed.” 

Another ancient oriental tradition * crops up in the search for 
the fountain of perpetual youth by the celebrated Ponce de Leon, 
when with three ships he sailed from Porto Rico in March, 1512. 
On the 27th he discovered Florida, but the water there proved 
unsatisfactory, and once more he began his search among the 
Lucayos or Bahamas, his guide being an old crone who asserted the 
fountain was to be discovered on Bimini. De Leon returned to 
Porto Rico and placed in charge of the expedition Juan Perez de 
Ortubia who reached Bimini and took a bath in the fabled spring. 
His Indian companion was careful to state that its extraordinary 
effects would not be apparent for at least twelve months. This 





‘For details compare E. Beauvois, “La fable des Amazones chez les 
indigénes de l’Amérique précolombienne,” Le Muséon, V, 1904, pp. 287-326. 

°C. Jane, op. cit., I, p. 138. 

* See, e. g., A. Wiinsche, Die Sagen vom Lebensbaum und Lebenswasser, 
altorientalische Mythen (Ex Oriente Lux, Leipzig, 1905). 
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fountain of youth is still shown on North Bimini, and its ¢oo] 
and tasteless water is still dispensed to visiting tourists. It is 
used as a cure for rheumatism, and is said to be valuable in other 
complaints. Another fountain of rejuvenation, alleged to have 
been discovered by Ponce de Leon, is pointed out at St. Augustine 
in northern Florida.’ 

We might expect that the age of new world discoveries and the 
advance of geography would have dealt the death blow to the 
ancient fables of wondrous peoples. The reverse is the case, how- 
ever. Some of them were actually rediscovered. Pigafetta who 
accompanied Magalhaens on the first voyage round the world 
records a story told him by an old pilot from Maluco: The inhabi- 
tants of an island named Aruchete are not more than a cubit high, 
and have ears as long as their bodies, so that when they lie down 
one ear serves them for a mattress, and with the other they cover 
themselves. This is also an old Indo-Hellenistic creation going 
back to the days of the Mahabharata (Karnaprivarana, Lamba- 
karna, etc.) and reflected in the “Evwroxoira of Ctesias and 
Megasthenes. As early as the first century B.c. the Long-ears 
(Tan-erh) also appear in Chinese accounts; their ears are so long 
that they have to pick them up and carry them over their arms. 

However paradoxical it may sound, I hope that the day will come 
when a history of the discovery and conquest of America will be 
written by an orientalist. 

The discovery of America fell like a bombshell into the learned 
camps of Europe. One must read the writings of the sixteenth 
century to realize the intense excitement and the tremendous im- 
pression produced by this hitherto unknown world, which all of 
a sudden had emerged from the depths of the ocean, with a new and 
strange variety of the human species, with numerous novel animals 
and plants. A new problem had arisen, and the sacred books of the 
Church and the classics were consulted to solve it, but in vain. The 
humanists were unable to grasp the idea that high civilizations like 
those of Mexico and Peru could have developed without the 
agency of Greeks and Romans, and the fabulous Atlantis was re- 





™Cf. G. J. H. Northcroft, Sketches of Summerland, p. 194 (Nassau, 
1906); M. Moseley, The Bahamas Handbook, p. 62 (Nassau, 1926); E. 
Beauvois, “ La fontaine de jouvence et le Jourdain,” Le Muséon, III, 1884, 
pp. 409, 415-417. 
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vived to land the Greeks in America and to stamp them as ancestors 
of the Americans. The Jewish descent of the Indians from the 
lost ten tribes was a favorite theme of many scholars that persisted 
for a long period. According to Ulloa, Noah’s descendants con- 
tinued their father’s shipbuilding activity, set out as navigators, 
and peopled America.* The Phoenicians and Carthaginians like- 
wise appear among the culture heroes of this continent, and 
“Phoenician” as well as “ Hebrew” inscriptions have sometimes 
been forged and “discovered” on American soil and used in 
support of such like speculations. The theory that America’s 
cultures originate from Eastern Asia has always had many ad- 
herents, and was eagerly defended by Alexander von Humboldt, 
who expressed his opinion thus: “It seems to me clearly demon- 
strated that the monuments, the method of time-reckoning, and 
many myths of America display very striking analogies with the 
ideas prevailing in eastern Asia, analogies which prove ancient 
historical connections.” In general and to some extent this opinion 
still holds good, but in the present state of science it must be 
somewhat modified and can be formulated more satisfactorily and 
precisely. 

I need hardly point out here that the alleged Chinese discovery 
of Mexico in the fifth century of our era, which kept the public in 
suspense for more than a hundred years, is pure fiction. The 
Chinese account of a marvelous island called Fu-sang, on which 
this deduction was based by De Guignes in the eighteenth century, 
is devoid of any historical value and presents a fantastic concoc- 
tion of Buddhist monks. Fu-sang is not a real country, but a 
product of the imagination, a geographical myth pieced together 
from many heterogeneous elements emanating from different 
sources and quarters.® 

Whatever Chinese influences may be found in America are not 
due to a migration of individuals or a direct transmission of cul- 
tural ideas from China or Japan across the Pacific, but have 
gradually filtered in over the land route through intertribal com- 
munication from northeastern Asia down our northwest coast. 





*R. Andree, “ Der Ursprung der amerikanischen Kulturen,” Mitteilungen 
der anthrop. Gesellschaft Wien, 1905, pp. 87-98. 

° Cf. my remarks in T*oung Pao, 1915, p. 198; Memoirs Am. Anthr. Assoc., 
IV, 1917, p. 102; and Festschrift Kuhn, p. 207. 
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Briefly stated, the problem as we now see it is as follows. The 
appearance of man in the western hemisphere is of comparatively 
recent date. No remains of an early man comparable to paleolithic 
man of western Europe have as yet been discovered in America. 
The Old World is the cradle of mankind, and the American 
Indian is an immigrant from Asia. 

It is justly assumed that at some remote period, which may 
roughly be estimated at about 25,000-20,000 B.c., North America 
was populated in many successive waves of immigration from 
Asia across Bering Strait or the Aleutians. In physical type our 
Indians are close relatives of the peoples of northern Asia. The 
stock of culture brought by these first immigrants into this conti- 
nent was extremely primitive; they were hunters clad in skins, 
understood the chipping of stone axes and arrowheads, possessed 
the dog as their sole domestic animal, presumably made crude 
pottery, cordage, fishing-nets, and baskets, had dugout canoes, and 
lived in pit-dwellings. 

The fact that culture evolved independently in America for 
many millenniums becomes evident from the great number of 
diverse linguistic stocks which both in structure and lexicography 
offer no point of contact or affinity with Old World languages. 
Many Indian tribes advanced to a highly developed stage of 
agriculture long before they had the misfortune of being dis- 
covered by the Spaniards. All their cultivations are derived from 
wild plants native to this continent. None of the American 
cultivated plants occurs in the Old World prior to the age of dis- 
covery; on the other hand, not a single cultivated food plant of 
Asia, Europe, or Africa had found its way to America in pre- 
Columbian times, not a grain of wheat, barley, or rice. Again, all 
fundamentals of Asiatic civilizations are strictly absent in ancient 
aboriginal America, such as agriculture practised by means of the 
plow and with the ox as draught-animal ; all domesticated animals 
like cattle, horse, camel, reindeer, sheep, goat, swine, and chicken; 
chariots built on the principle of the wheel; the potter’s wheel; 
stringed musical instruments ; roofing tiles; and the art of smelting, 
forging, and casting iron. Ali this is sufficient evidence to con- 
vince one that in the dim past American and Asiatic cultures must 
have taken an independent course of development for many 
millenniums. 
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But when all this has been said, there is no reason for assuming 
that America has always marched along in splendid isolation; on 
the contrary, we recognize more and more that in historical times, 
at least during the last one or two thousand years, there has been 
an intimate contact between the two continents and that currents 
and undercurrents of Asiatic thought have swept over America, 
especially its northern part. The old hit-and-miss methods form- 
erly employed in such investigations, as forcing conclusions from 
purely outward resemblances, trivial analogies, or coincidences, 
have happily been discarded. No one, for instance, will regard any 
longer the presence of the Swastika in Mexico as an indication of 
Buddhist propaganda. Intense methods and profound study of 
particular culture traits, however, are apt to produce results. To 
cite an example—divination, oracles, riddles, and ordeals are char- 
acteristic of most Asiatic civilizations, but are almost completely 
absent in vast tracts of America, and if such traits occur there 
sporadically, it is perfectly justifiable to trace them to an outside 
impetus. Scapulimancy, divination from the cracks produced by 
scorching over a fire the shoulderblade of an animal, has its centre 
of gravitation in Central Asia. In America it is restricted to a well- 
defined area chiefly embracing the Indian tribes of Labrador and 
Quebec, and Dr. John M. Cooper, of the Catholic University of 
America, who has made a special study of this subject, admits 
that it is genetically related to Asiatic scapulimancy. Dr. Cooper 
has also described scrying in the eastern Algonkian area, a method 
of divining by gazing into a basin filled with water, corresponding 
to the crystal-gazing of India and eastern Asia.’° 

We owe a model investigation to Dr. A. I. Hallowell of Phila- 
delphia into the bear ceremonialism in northern Asia and America 
where the worship of the bear is widelv distributed and practically 
alike in form and content.‘t The same may be said of that primi- 
tive type of religion we call shamanism, which also flourished in 





1° Frank G. Speck, “ Divination by Scapulimancy among the Algonquin 
of River Desert, Quebec,” Indian Notes, Museum of the American Indian, 
V, 1928, pp. 167-173. John M. Cooper, “ Northern Algonkian Scrying and 
Seapulimancy,” in Festschrift Schmidt, pp. 205-217. In general cf. R. 
Andree, “ Scapulimantia,” Boas Anniversary Volume, pp. 143-165. 

11 A, I. Hallowell, “ Bear Ceremonialism in the Northern Hemisphere,” 
American Anthropologist, 1926, pp. 1-175. 
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ancient China, and is still alive throughout central and northern 
Asia as well as North America. The association of the shaman 
with a tambourine recurs throughout this area, even in Lapland. 

The game of backgammon—the nard of the Persians, the pachisi 
of India—appears in ancient Mexico as patolli.? Football and 
other ball games may likewise have penetrated from Asia into 
America. 

The composite bow, i. e., a bow reinforced by layers of sinew, is 
found in its highest development in Asia. In various forms it 
covers the highlands of North America well down into Mexico, and 
is likewise the chief weapon among the Eskimo. As it does not 
appear in South America, it is justly regarded as an Asiatic in- 
trusion in North America.’* Even so typical an Indian affair as 
the moccasin has been shown to be of Asiatic origin.’* 

As I demonstrated in a study of Chinese Armor,’ the type of 
plate armor consisting of laminae or plates of metal, bone or 
ivory lashed together and arranged in parallel horizontal rows was 
used both in ancient Egypt and Assyria, where it is represented on 
monuments of King Sargon (722-705 B.c.); through Iranian 
mediation it spread through Central Asia to China, Korea, and 
Japan, further into the entire North Pacific area both on the 
Asiatic and American side, where according to Chinese data it must 
have been in existence from at least the third century onward. 
Walrus and narwhal ivory was anciently traded from the arctic 
shores of North America to China and Japan, and through the 
medium of the Arabs to India, Persia, Egypt, and Constantinople, 
long before the discovery of America.’® I suspect an ancient inter- 
relation of the realistic ivory carvings of the Chukchi and Eskimo 
and the ivory art of China; likewise an historical contact of an- 
cient Chinese art with the peculiar forms of decorative motives of 
our Northwest Coast Indians. Systematic excavations in Alaska 
and northeastern Asia will doubtless have many surprises in store 
for us. 





12 FE. B. Tylor, “On the Game of Patolli in Ancient Mexico, and its Prob- 
ably Asiatic Origin,” Journal Anthrop. Institute, VIII, pp. 116-129. 

13C¢, Wissler, The American Indian, p. 133. 

14R. Dixon, The Building of Cultures, p. 128. 

15 (Chinese Clay Figures, part I, pp. 258-291 (Field Museum Anthrop. 
Series, XIIT, No. 2, 1914). 

16 Tyory in China, Field Museum Anthrop. Leaflet, No. 21, 1924. 
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Still more intimate relations between Asia and America are 
revealed by a large common fund of beliefs and traditions, and the 
study of the intercontinental migration of folklore remains the 
most attractive subject to the Orientalist. The first methodical 
and critical investigation along this line is presented by the work 
of Paul Ehrenreich, Die Mythen und Legenden der siidamerika- 
nischen Urvolker und thre Beziehungen zu denen Nordamerikas 
und der alten Welt (Berlin, 1905). The fundamental source-book 
to be recommended to the investigator is Boas’ Tsimshian Mythol- 
ogy. The number of correspondences of tales and specific motives 
on both sides is so overwhelmingly large that the thought of inde- 
pendent origin is virtually excluded. Eastern Asia and north- 
western America present a continuous area in folklore; the myths 
from practically a single group, allied both in form and actual 
content, and a stream of Asiatic folklore has flowed down the 
Pacific coast from North to South America. 

I have only time to present a few examples. 

One of the best examples of intercontinental diffusion is the 
story of the magic flight or obstacle pursuit: the hero, pursued by 
his enemies, flings behind him successively a whetstone, a comb, 
and a vessel of oil or other fluid. The stone turns into a mountain 
or precipice, the comb into a forest, the fluid into a lake or river. 
Each of these obstacles detains the pursuer and contributes to the 
hero’s final escape. This story is widely disseminated in the Old 
World from Morocco to the South Seas and Bering Strait, and it 
is known in closely related form in America all along the arctic 
coasts, on the North-Pacific coast, and inland as far as the 
Mississippi Valley. The Indians of British Columbia have em- 
bodied this tale in their most sacred traditions, and for this reason 
it may be assumed that it has been known there for a long time. 
The salient point is that the three obstacles occur in the same 
order in the American versions, and, what is still more significant, 
the sacred number “three,” so prevalent in Eurasian folklore, 
magic, and ritual, is scarcely ever thus used by the American 
Indians who replace it either with “four” or “ five,” but in this 
particular tradition they have adhered to the number “ three.” *” 





7A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, p. 198; F. Boas, “ Migrations of Asiatic 
Races and Cultures to North America,” Scientific Monthly, 1929, p. 116. 
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Another Old-World tale still more widely distributed over North 
and Central America is the test-theme, the trials of a prospective 
bridegroom by superhuman tasks in order to win his bride.*$ 

Boas *® has found among the Tsimshian the classical story of 
the war between the Pygmies and the Cranes, three versions of 
which are also contained in ancient Chinese records. The creation 
of the earth through an animal diving into water for mud recurs 
all over North America and northern Asia and even among Finnish 
tribes.”° 

The concept of the hare in the moon looms up both in ancient 
India and China. Chavannes assumed Chinese priority and deriva- 
tion on the part of India. Mayers and Conrady *' plead for 
Indian origin and China’s indebtedness to India in this respect. 
The question is more complex, however; for we meet the same 
notion in Mexican and South-American mythology; the latter, in 
agreement with the Chinese, also knows of a frog in the moon. In 
Peru and other parts of South America we encounter many my- 
thological traditions and motives traceable to India, which do not 
occur in North and Central America and appear to have been im- 
ported directly by way of the Malayan or Polynesian islands.?* 

Some years ago I published an article under the title “The 
Prehistory of Television ” ** in which I treated of mirrors and 
other magical devices that allow the owner to scan the surrounding 
country or to see any distant person or object desired. This is a 
typical Old World motive distributed from India and Iran to 
western Asia and Europe. Subsequently I was surprised to find 
two American parallels of this incident—one among the Eskimo 
and another among the Kekchi of Guatemala,”* who tell the story 





18 R. H. Lowie, “ The Test-Theme in North American Mythology,” Jour- 
nal of American Folklore, XXI, 1908, pp. 97-148. 

19 Tsimshian Mythology, p. 867. 

20R. H. Lowie, Primitive Religion, p. 180. 

21 W. F. Mayers, Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 219; A. Conrady, T‘ien-wen, 
p. 173. 

22 P, Ehrenreich, Mythen und Legenden, pp. 36, 69, 82, 93. 

23 Scientific Monthly, 1928, pp. 455-459. 

%*K. Rasmussen, Intellectual Culture of the Iglulik Eskimo, p. 205 
(Report Fifth Thule Exped., VII, Copenhagen, 1929). J. E. Thompson, 
Ethnology of the Mayas, pp. 127, 173 (Field Museum Anthr. Ser., XVII, 
No. 2, 1930). 
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of a man possessing a magical stone in which he could see every- 
thing that was happening in the world—the exact counterpart to 
the cup of King Kai Khosrau in the Shahnameh, that mirrors 
the world and distant persons. This example goes to show that the 
Orient may sometimes be nearer to our door than we are inclined 
to assume. 

Where there is smoke there is fire. If numerous tales and myths 
have found their way from Asia to America over the northern and 
southern routes, we may expect similar transmissions of other 
culture traits, such as notions of astronomy, especially the zodiac, 
calendrical and chronological systems, technical methods and art 
motives. These investigations are still in the beginning. I have 
merely touched here superficially one some of the problems con- 
fronting us or awaiting further study. There are many others 
which for lack of time I cannot discuss.”® 

I merely wanted to convey to you the message that America and 
Asia are closely linked together in a common bond and that the 
orientalist, if he is so inclined, can contribute his modest share 
to the elucidation of an early phase of American history. With 
some modification the orientalist also may adopt the timely slogan: 
See America first! 





*° Compare, for instance, A. L. Kroeber, “American Culture and the 
Northwest Coast,” American Anthropologist, 1923, pp. 1-20; P. D. Kreich- 
gauer, “ Neue Beziehungen zwischen Amerika und der alten Welt,” Fest- 
schrift Schmidt, pp. 366-377; F. Boas, “ Migrations of Asiatic Races and 
Cultures to North America,” Scientific Monthly, 1929, pp. 110-117; E. M. 
v. Hornbostel, “ Chinesische Ideogramme in Amerika,” Anthropos, 1930, 
pp. 953-960 (not convincing) ; Laufer, Jade, a Study in Chinese Archaeology 
and Religion, 1912, p. 52. 
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ACHMED TAIMUR PASHA, THEDOR NOLDEKE, AND 
EDOUARD SACHAU: AN APPRECIATION * 


RICHARD GOTTHEIL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE woRLD of orientalists has been sadly wasted during the 
years 1928-30. The list given in ZDMG 84. 298 seq., is sufficient 
evidence of this. And to that list must now be added the names of 
Karl Zimmern, the well-known Assyriologist, and Josef Horowitz, 
the comparatively young, but most learned Arabist. 

Today, however, I wish to confine myself to an appreciation of 
three of the scholars mentioned in the list of those who have passed 
on, because I was particularly close to them, both personally and 
through correspondence. 

When I was in Cairo the last time—some six years ago—there 
were two learned Arabists, very different types of men, however, 
who had thrown open their collections of Arabic literature to 
scholars. One was Achmed Zeki Pasha, and the other Achmed 
Taimur Pasha. The library of Achmed Zeki was near the mosque 
al-Ghuri, in the very heart of the old city. It contained some very 
interesting manuscripts, and was open to the public during the 
whole day, but it was dusty and quite Oriental in character. 
Taimur Pasha, on the other hand, had a beautiful house in the 
Sharia Shagarat el-Dur, the more fashionable Zamalik quarter of 
Cairo. Here he had books and manuscripts to the number of some 
13,000. He was born in 1871 in Cairo, though his family was of 
Kurdish origin. He was most liberal in his views and a good 
friend of that excellent Mohammed Abdu, of whom it was my 
privilege to speak before this Society some years ago. Taimur 
Pasha spoke French fluently, as he had been at a French school 
in his youth. His published works are not many, though he wrote 
a good deal in the Review of the Arabic Academy of Damascus, 
but they are characterized by the greatest diligence, accuracy, and 
care. I possess them all, and would cite here only his additions 
to the Kamus, to the Lisan al ‘Arab, his history of the Ottoman 





* Read before the Society, April 8, 1931, on the occasion of its Annual 
Meeting. 
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flag, and his history of the Yezidis. Both Achmed Zeki and 
Achmed Taimur have turned their libraries into wakf, i. e., they 
are the property of the Egyptian people, and do not belong to the 
families of the respective donors. Achmed Taimur was most kind 
to scholars all over the world; there was no manuscript that he 
possessed of which he would not send an excellent photograph ; 
this he has done for me on several occasions. (Cf. OLZ, 1930, 
No. 11, p. 854; ZDMG, 1930, p. 255; Islamic Culture I, p. 240; 
Review of Arabic Academy III, p. 225). 

To write, or to say a word about Theodor Néldeke is to take 
quite a burden upon one’s shoulders. Yet he was so great an 
orientalist, and has done so much to pave new ways upon which 
other scholars can walk, that it is impossible for an American 
Oriental Society to hold a meeting without taking cognizance of 
his passing—especially as our Society honored itself by making 
him an honorary member of our body in the year 1878. 

Néldeke was born in Harburg, on March 2, 1836, and died in 
1930, having thus reached the truly patriarchal age of 94. The 
last article of his that I know of was printed in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie in 1925. There was question of his going as Professor 
of Semitic languages to the University of Berlin; but Sachau, who 
had great influence with the political authorities, and who did not 
wish to remain in Vienna, secured the post. When the Germans 
took Strasbourg from the French, Noldeke was sent there in 1872, 
and he made it the centre of Semitic learning which endured until 
1918, when the city reverted again to the French. So great, how- 
ever, was the reputation of Noldeke—he having won a prize from 
the Académie des Inscriptions for his Geschichte des Qorans—that 
the French Government begged him to remain in Strasbourg, and 
he did so for one year and then retired to Karlsruhe, where one of 
his sons lived, and there he died. 

Already in 1868 Noldeke had published his Grammatik der 
neusyrischen Sprache, which to this day remains a standard work 
on that language. In 1875 came his Mandédische Grammatik, 
which even Lagarde (Symmicta II, p. 91; cf. also GGA, 1890, 
p. 385) was forced to say was “ohne Frage die beste Grammatik 
einer Semitischen Sprache welche wir besitzen”. When we re- 
member that his Grammatik der syrischen Sprache (which, with 
his accustomed modesty, he called “ Kurzgefasste”), published 
in 1880, was the first really scientific grammar of that language 
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to be published—and, again, Lagarde (Deutscher Gelehrtenleben, 
p- 119) has to praise it, though in his Symmicta he had mud- 
slung Noldeke, as he had so many others—we can estimate the 
value of his work for Semitic scholarship. 

Néldeke knew all the Semitic languages, and has gone also into 
the Indo-Iranian field. In 1906 a “ Festschrift” was published 
in his honor, and in that year Néldeke’s bibliography showed that 
he had written some 213 books and articles, not to mention the 
many learned criticisms of hundreds of books published by others. 
For many years he fought shy of Assyrian and Sumerian, but 
during the latter years of his life he gave way, although he never 
did any work along these lines. Certainly, he had enough to do 
dealing with Arabic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Phoenician, and other 
scripts, not to mention his incursions into Persian, Pahlavi, and 
Turkish. 

Of Edouard Sachau I ought, perhaps, to say a good deal more, 
although I hope to hold myself in restraint. Max van Berchem, 
Hugo Winckler, Karl Abel, C. F. Lehmann, my cousin Felix Peiser, 
and myself sat at his feet. His library and his beautiful home in 
the Wormserstrasse, Berlin, were meeting places for us students; 
and frequent tramps taken with him in the Griinewald on Satur- 
day afternoons increased a friendly feeling between him and his 
students which has continued, as is witnessed by the kind personal 
word added by his widow to the formal card of thanks to me for 
my letter of condolence. Of all those who were with me in those 
days only two remain— Lehmann, now Lehmann-Haupt, and 
myself. 

Sachau was not only a Gelehrter; he was, as I have intimated, 
a politician, but a politician in the good sense of the word, and 
for the purpose of furthering Oriental learning and study in the 
Germany he loved so well. He was born on July 20, 1845, at 
Neuminster, in Schleswig-Holstein. He died in his old home in 
Berlin in 1930, so that he, too, reached quite a patriarchal age. 

But Sachau was also a traveler. He made his first journey to 
Syria and Mesopotamia in 1879-80, his second to Assyria and 
Babylonia in 1897-98. Of both these journeys he has left us most 
interesting and instructive accounts. I was a student under him 
in 1881 and succeeding years, and as I was especially interested 
in Syriac literature, it was my good fortune to go through the 
Syriac MSS that he brought back from his first journey before he 
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himself had gone through them and described them in his Kurzes 
Verzeichniss der Sachau’schen Sammlung syrischer Handschriften 
in 1885, when they had been added to those already in the 
Kénigliche Bibliothek. 

Sachau was more than a teacher and a traveler. He was an 
organizer. In the year 1887 he founded the Orientalisches Semi- 
nar, of which he became a director, and in which he has trained so 
many Germans for political service in Asia and Africa. In 1898 
he became the editor of the “ Lehrbiicher ” of the Seminar, a series 
of grammars done and printed in excellent fashion, primarily for 
use in the Seminar. In 1902 he also initiated and was the editor 
of the Archw fiir das Studium der deutschen Kolonial-sprachen. 
In the year 1915 a Festschrift was gotten out for him by his 
former students, but unfortunately I could not join in this offering 
because of my pro-French sympathies. In this Festschrift 129 
books and articles are mentioned as written by him, not to speak 
of a number of book reviews. His other literary work was largely 
devoted to the editing and translating of important texts. I need 
only speak of his edition and translation of Biruni’s Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, a model of perfect editing, and the publication 
of Ibn Sa‘d’s Chronicle, which he began and which for a long time 
was continued under his leadership. 

I ought to add that Geheimer Regierungsrat Prof. Dr. Sachau 
was an honorary member of our Society, to which he was elected 
in the year 1887. 

I conclude these few remarks with a saying attributed to 
Mohammed: “The ink of the scholar is more precious than the 
blood of the martyr”. 





THE SOURCES AND NATURE OF piirusa IN THE 
PURUSASUKTA (RIGVEDA 10. 91) 


W. Norman Brown 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ACCEPTED INTERPRETATION of purusa “male” in the 
Purusastkta (RV 10.90) is that he represents a primitive con- 
ception of the cosmos as a great man,’ and some commentators 
compare him with the Norse world-giant Ymir or the Germanic 
Tuisto, Mannus, often finding a genetic relationship between 
them.* But a close examination of the hymn shows that it con- 
tains a number of lexical and mythological integers drawn from 
the sphere of the related deities Agni, Sirya, and Visnu, and it 
seems probable, therefore, that Purusa has his chief importance as 
a blend of these derivative elements, which are treated with a 
rudimentary personification, perhaps faintly re-echoing an old folk 
notion, and for the nonce posited as the substance offered at the 
primal cosmological sacrifice. There follows here an enumeration 
of the elements which seem to me important in the appraisal of 
Purusa’s nature, with a translation of the hymn based upon that 
conception.* 


The word piirusa occurs in four other hymns of the RV. Once 


it is used in the plural meaning “men” as contrasted with cows 


(10. 165.3); once it is used in the singular meaning “man” 
(7.104.15). In 10.51.8 purusam disadhinim “the vital ele- 
ment of the plants”, is one of the things demanded by Agni as 





1 There seems to be no reason for listing the enormous bibliography of 
this important hymn; it has been treated by Colebrooke, Weber (Ind. Stud. 
9.1-10), Muir (OST 1.6-10; 2.454 ff.; 5.367 ff.), Zimmer (AIZ 217f.), 
and many others including Scherman, Philosophische Hymnen aus der Rig- 
und Atharva-Veda-Sanhitad, 1887, pp. 11-23; Deussen, Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie, 4te Auf., 1920, I. 1. 150-158; Macdonell, A Vedic Reader for 
Students, 1917, pp. 195-203. 

2Golther, German. Myth., pp. 513 ff.; Giintert, Der arische Weltkénig 
und Heiland (Halle, 1923), pp. 315 ff. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of 
the Veda, 1925, II. 439, gives a tentative endorsement to the notion. 

*The interpretation here offered is based only on material from the 
Rigveda; later material is so liable to follow ideas not really contained 
in the Rigveda that it is at best only confirmatory. 
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his portion of the sacrificial offerings; the hymn concerns Agni’s 
well-known flight from the sacrifice and his discovery by Yama in 
the waters and the plants; the purusa of the plants is Agni him- 
self who had entered them (10. 51. 3), now paradoxically demanded 
by the god. The same interpretation of piirusa is probably indi- 
cated in the fourth hymn where the word occurs, the hymn to the 
plants (10.97). The results here are not decisive, but the fact 
that pirusa, where it has a specialized usage, appears in an Agni 
context is at least suggestive. 

Additional confirmation of the hint given by the usage of the 
word purusa may perhaps be drawn from a consideration of the 
word puns, a synonym for pirusa, which appears instead of purusa 
in the Sacrifice hymn, pieman enam tanuta tit krnatti piman vi 
tatne Gdhi ndke asmin (10. 130.2). The word pis, it happens, 
appears clearly as an epithet of Agni in three cases: piiman agnth 
(4.3.10), désa svdsdro agrivah samicih pimansam jatam abhi 
sim rabhante (3.29.13), prad samrajo dsurasya praésastim punséh 
krstiném anumddyasya (7.6.1). Possibly puman in the hymn 
to the Weapons (6.75.14) contains a reflection of Agni as the 
demon-destroyer, and when the epithet is applied to Soma asked 
to dispel the darkness (dvd kdlpesu nah pumas tamdnsi soma 
yodhya tint pundna jaighanah, 9.9.7), there is probably a meta- 
phorical use with reference to Agni or Sirya. In other cases pins 
means “man” or “men” (1. 124.7; 1.162. 22; 1. 164.16; 5.61. 
6,8; 6.75.14; 7. 104. 24; 10. 32.3), without any application to a 
deity. As an epithet it belongs to Agni, and so too, we may not 
implausibly assume, does its synonym pirusa, especially since the 
latter, as we have already seen, has an Agni application. 

Three compositional epithets are applied to Purusa in the first 
stanza of our hymn, which use the element sdhasra “ thousand ” 
in the sense of “manifold”. The first, sahdsrasirsan “ many- 
headed ”, occurs nowhere else in the RV and offers us no assist- 
ance. The second, sahasraksdé “many-eyed”, appears in three 
other passages of the RV: once of Agni (1.79.12), once of the 
havis (10. 161.3), once of Indra-Vayu (1.23.3); the same idea, 
but not expressed in a compound, is once applied to Agni (sahdsram 
aksabhir vi caksé’gne, 10.79.5). The third compound, sahdsrapad 
“many-footed ”, is found in only one other passage, and there it 
refers to the sun (d ti susipra dampate ratham tistha hiranyéyam, 
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ddha dyuksém sacevaht sahasrapaddam arusdm svastigam anehdsam, 
8.69.16). The evidence again is not conclusive; nevertheless it 
is suggestive of Agni and Surya. 

In the second stanza the phraseology indicates more positively 
that we are in an Agni milieu. We have it stated of Purusa 
that he is the lord of immortality when he rises through food, 
utimrtatvdsyésino yad dénnendtiréhati. The word amrtatvd some- 
what surprisingly appears regularly in the RV in an Agni, or 
Savitr, context. Checking all the twenty-five other citations in 
Grassmann’s Wérterbuch, I find it used directly with Agni nine 
times (1.31.7; 1. 72.9; 1.96.6; 4.58.1; 5.4.10; 6.7.43 10. 52. 
5; 10. 53.10; 10.124. 2), with Afigiras twice (3.31.9; 10. 62.1), 
with Savitr three times (1. 110. 3, 4; 4. 54. 2), probably with Siirya 
once (10.107.2; cf. 1,125.6); with the Visve Devah twice 
(10. 63.4; 10. 92.3), in a riddle stanza with no clearly indicated 
deity once (1. 164.23), with Mitra-Varuna once (5.63.2), with 
the Maruts compared with Siirya once (5. 55.4), twice with Soma, 
in one case with a definitely indicated comparison with Sirya in 
the same hymn (9. 94.4; cf. vs. 1) and in the other with a com- 
parison possibly intended (9. 108.3), with the Rbhus as given to 
them in reward for their skill three times (3.60.3; 4.33.4; 4. 
36.4), a gift which it is stated elsewhere they received from Savitr 
(1.110). Agni is indeed the custodian and bestower of immor- 
tality (1.31.7; 6.7.4; 7.4.6; 10.53.10), and has as one of his 
common epithets dmartia (sometimes applied also to Soma). The 
root 7 I have not found elsewhere used with amrtatvd and only 
once with amfta (the Maruts isire amfrtasya (5.58.1), but two 
verses farther on in the same hymn the Maruts are associated 
with Agni). 

The verb dti\Vruh demands consideration. In addition to this 
passage it seems to occur only once in the RV, being applied there 
to Soma in comparison with Sirya (ati tri soma rocand réhan na 
bhrajase divam, isnan siiryam né codayah, 9.17.5). Many other 
formations with Vruh, chiefly combined with d, show the root 
used of the sun’s rising. Siirya is invoked to rise to the world of 
immortality (a roha sirye amftasya lokém, 10.85.20); Sirya 
mounts to the sky (udydnn edya mitramaha Gréohan, 1. 50.11; 
tua . . . Gréhantam ... pari vaudm .. . pasyema siirya, 10. 
37.8); so also Brhaspati (10.67.10). Varuna and Mitra make 
the sun rise to heaven (4.13.2) ; Indra dees so (1.7.3; 1.51.4; 
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8. 89. 7; 2.12.12) ; Soma does so (9. 86. 22; 9.107. 7) ; Agni does 
so (10. 156. 4) ; so also Afigiras (10.62.38): in all these instances 
aVruh is followed by divi, except once when followed by dydm 
(10.67.10). The verb Vruh without prefix is used of the Visve 
Deviah in making the sun mount (10.65.11); Varuna himself 
mounts, the usage apparently being secondary (8.41.8). It seems 
clear that atiVruh brings us face to face with a characteristic of 
Surya. 

The word anna “food” is used with many gods, yet prevailingly 
with Agni; of the citations in Grassmann’s Worterbuch more than 
half are to passages concerning Agni (18 times, possibly 19) or 
related deities, namely Brhaspati (once), Brahmanaspati (once), 
Apim napat (many times in a single hymn, 2. 35), Marditr (once, 
10.117, in which hymn also occur the otherwise unrecorded words 
dnnavat and dnnakama). Of other deities Indra has the word 14 
times, Vac once, the Asvins once. The amaé Aeyopuevov dnnavrdh 
(10.1.4): is used of Agni. The clause ydd dnnendtiréhati has no 
exact parallel in the RV, yet I have noticed as used of Agni 
nitiktt y6 varandm dnnam atti vayir na rdstry dty ety aktin 
(6.4. 5). 

In the fourth stanza occur two verbs with specialized application, 
namely, udVi and viVkram. Of these ud V7 is almost exclusively 
a Siirya word. Besides this passage there are 43 others cited in 
Grassmann’s Worterbuch as containing it. Of these 34 show it in 
certain application to Stirya (or Stra): 1.50.5,11; 1.124.1; 
1.15%. 1; 1,163.1; 1,191.8; 3.15.2; 4.13.1; 5.54.10; 7.35.8; 
7.60.1; 7.61.1; 7.63.1, 2,3,4,5; 7.65.1; 7.66. 4, %, 12,14; 7. 
81.2; 8.1.29; 8.13.13; 8.27.19, 21; 9.17.5; 10. 35.8; 10.37. 
2,7,9; 10. 88.6; 10.121.6. One other shows it used in an im- 
plied comparison with the sun (7.104.3; cf. 9.17.5); another 
shows it used of vasu in an Agni context (8. 103.11) ; two others 
show it in a Brhaspati context (2.24.6; 10.108.11); one other 
shows it riddlesomely of the water (1. 164. 51), possibly with some 
concealed reference to the sun as in other stanzas of the same 
hymn; one more in what seems to be a sun context (10. 27.15) ; 
one of Vasistha rising from the jar in which he was born (7. 33. 
13) ; one of the war cries raised when Indra fights (10. 103. 10) ; 
one in a riddle stanza in an Indra context (10.27.23). The 
only other verb forms of i combined with ud that I can find are 
of ud 4V/i, appearing only twice, once being of the sun (6.51.1), 
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the other possibly containing an implied comparison with the sun 
(10.17.10); of ud abhiv/i, appearing only once, that being in a 
stanza in which Indra is called sirya (8. 93.1) ; and of abhi udvi, 
appearing only once, that being of Strya (7.60.2). Various 
nominal forms from ud V1 belong exclusively to the sun, as the word 
udayana and the word zditi, used ten times of the rising or setting 
(or rising by night)* of the sun and once of the extinction of the 
fire at the conclusion of the sacrifice. Again we are clearly faced 
with an idea drawn from the milieu of Sirya. 

The base vi kram is with equal certainty indicative of Visnu. 
Verbal forms from it are cited 14 times by Grassmann. Of these 
11 are used directly with Visnu (1. 22.16.17.18; 1,154.1; 4. 
18.11; 7.100. 3,4; 8.12.27; 8.29.7; 8.52.3; 8.100. 12), one is 
used of the sun, of which Visnu is a form (5.47.3), one is in a 
Visve Devih hymn (8.93.14), and one in a riddle stanza (10. 
117. 8).° 

With the bases udV/i and vwiVkram is used the word tripad, 
occurring elsewhere in the RV only in the riddle stanza just men- 
tioned. The three strides (trini paddni) of Visnu are so well 
known in the RV that there is no necessity to cite passages, and 
if any god is to have the epithet tripdd it would certainly be Visnu. 

Of characteristics which Purusa derives from Agni, Siirya, and 
Visnu the most important is probably Agni’s quality as the genera- 
tive principle in creatures, the spark of life. Agni dwells in the 
sacrificial wood and is born from it (4.7.6; 5.11.6; 6.3.3; 10. 
79.7; etc.) ; more, he enters the plants and waters (8.43.9) and 
is the embryo within them (1.70.4; 2.1.1,14; 3.1.13; etc.). 
Not only does Agni have many bodies (3. 55. 4; 10. 51. 1, 2; 10. 98. 
10) and comprise all creatures and plants (2.10.4; 1. 98. 2), he is 
also the vital spark (garbha) of what is stationary and what moves 
(garbho y6 apim garbho vanaénim gdarbhas ca sthatém gdarbhas 
caratham, ddrau cid asma antér duroné visiém né visvo amftah 
svadhth, 1.70. 3,4; cf. 10.91), engenders all by depositing the 
embryo (10. 183.3, provided this hymn is correctly understood as 
dedicated to Agni; 3.2.10; 10.80.1), generates the two worlds 





*Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 10; ef. note 3 to my translation 
of stanza 4 below. 

5 ékapad bhiiyo dvipddo vi cakrame dvipat tripadam abhy éti pascat 

cétuspdd eti dvipddim abhisvaré sampdsyan panktir upatisthaménah. 
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(1.96.4; 7.5.7; cf. 1.67.3; 3.6.2,5; 6.8.3; 7.5.4; 10. 88. 4, 
14), and is the embryo of the rite (garbham rtasya, 6.48.5). He 
is the male principle, the vital element (purusa) of plants and 
waters, as has been mentioned above, and is in the hearts of men 
(10.5.1), that is, according to Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 
94), he is animal heat. Similarly the sun, which is another form 
of Agni, is the dtman of what moves and stands still (sirya dtma 
jdgatas tasthuisas ca, 1,115.1; cf. 7.60.2); he rises from the sea, 
having sprung from the primal seed (8.6.29, 30). Finally, with 
great importance to the ritualistically-minded priests, Agni seats 
himself in the womb of the rite (sidann rtdsya yénim 4, 6. 16. 35; 
cf. 6.48.5), that is, on the altar (see below, notes on stanza 1).° 

Secondly, Agni’s connection with the sacrifice is the basis for 
identifying Puriisa with the magic sacrifice that produces the 
cosmos. Agni, as is well known, is the sacrificer par excellence, 
and no passages need be cited in that connection. In Agni alone 
is the sacrifice made (1.26.6); the gods through his aid at the 
sacrifice obtain immortality (1.94.3; 2.1.14; 7.11.1,5; etc.); 
he makes the earth and sky with the sacrifice (6.11.4). He is 
himself manifoldly kindled as the sacrifice (8.58.1,2 VAl.). 
Agni produces all through the sacrifice and he is the sacrifice. 
From this idea arises the idea of relating a deity with the sacrifice. 
Visvakarman is so treated (10.81), in which connection it is in- 
teresting to note, parenthetically, that the only occurrences of the 
adjective visvdkarman outside the two ViSvakarman hymns are 
once as a clear epithet of Siirya (10. 170.4) and once as an epithet 
of Indra in a passage where he is said to have given Sitrya his 
light, that is, Indra is henotheistically granted Siirya’s qualities 
(8.98.2). In the period after the RV, Visnu is identified with 
the sacrifice (Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 41; Keith, Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda I. 111), and Visnu is an aspect of 
the sun, and so is connected with Agni. 

Purusa seems, then, to be a blend of characteristics of (1) Agni, 
as the typical male, as the essence of plants, waters, all that moves 
and stands, and the sacrifice, as the lord of immortality, as the 
lord of the sacrifice and the sacrifice itself; (2) Stirya, as rising 
above the worlds to the place of immortality; (3) Visnu, as the 





* Agni is the navel of the universe, that is, the creative point, and so 


too he is the navel of the sacrifice (SB V. 7.1.9). 
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encompasser of earth, air, and sky. Purusa is both the essence of 
creatures and also the inclusive principle, the first principle, the 
ruler, the immortal, the eternal. He is neither Agni, Surya, nor 
Visnu alone, nor is he a combination of the three. He is a com- 
bination of characteristics derived from them, fused in a rather 
shadowy way in a new unity, with especial reference to the sun. 
He does not, as far as I can see, draw his importance from any 
relationship with the Teutonic world-giant or Ur-mensch, either 
genetically or ideologically; he is most significantly a secondary 
derivation from notions established antecedently in the RV. The 
authors of our hymn no more thought of the world as a human 
being? than did the composers of the Brhadiranyaka Upanisad 
think of it as the sacrificial horse (BA I. 1). The emphasis in 
the hymn is not on the man-like nature of Purusa, but on his 
qualities of universality and his functioning as the sacrifice, which 
last is of predominant importance.* 


TRANSLATION 


1. Purusa has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet.1 Having covered the earth on all sides,? he ruled the ten- 
finger place (the highest point of heaven) .* 


1 For epithets with sahdsra and for ptruga, see above. 

2 si bhiimim visvato vrtvd; cf. RV 10. 81.1; 10.129.1 (ef. AV 10.2. 18). 
Agni faces in all directions (RV 2.3.1, ete.). The covering of the earth 
is symbolized in Agni’s covering of the altar; the altar is beyond the ends 
of the earth (1.164.35), and Agni has an epithet vedisdd (1. 140.1; 
4.40.5), which is not applied to any other deity; his seat on the védi is 
the navel of the earth (cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 92). 


4a = 


* dty atisthad dasdigulém: atiVsthad I find only one other time in RV 
(y6 janan mahigan iwatitasthdu, 10.60.3); atipraVsthaé I find twice 
(pragne tistha janan Gti, 8.60.16; pra ni sé mértah Sévasa jana ti 
tasthdi%, 1.64.13). These verbs seem to mean “be above, rule over ”, and 
have a direct object (jdndn) ; but it seems impossible to equate daSdiigulé 
with jana (sg. or plur.), and I have therefore followed the usual inter- 
pretation, which sees in the place that is ten fingers broad the heart. The 





7™In this statement I refer only to the RV, not to later literature. 

®If the ideas I have suggested are sound, they may throw some light 
upon other points in the RV, as to the true nature of Visvakarman, who 
may draw largely from Agni and the sun, and to Vic, who may also get 
her importance first as the vdc of Agni,—with an eye on the sacrifice, the 
erackling of the sacrificial flame,—and of Hiranyagarbha, already identified 
with the sun. 
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reference here is possibly to the summit of the universe, as in the next 
stanza. For a survey of the interpretation of dasdigula in the later 
literature as referring to the heart-space, see L. Scherman, Philosophische 
Hymnen aus der Rig- und Atharva-Veda-Sanhita (Strassburg and London, 
1887), pp. 17-20; for the heart in the Upanisads, see G. W. Brown, The 
Human Body in the Upanishads (Jubbulpore, 1921), pp. 139-53. A differ- 
ent interpretation is offered by Deussen (Geschichte der Philosophie, which 
I have used in the fourth edition, Leipzig, 1920, 1 Bd., 1 Abt., p. 152), 
who thinks it means that Purusa, after covering the earth, extended ten- 
fingers’ length beyond, but he gives no support for the interpretation other 
than the statement in the following stanza of the same hymn, sé jaté dty 
aricyata, &@ passage which seems to me to have another meaning (Deussen’s 
interpretation is accepted by many eminent authorities, as Bloomfield, 
Religion of the Veda, p. 242; and Macdonell, A Vedic Reader for Students, 
1917, p. 196). The Mudgala Upanisad I. 1, a commentary on the first 
part of the Purusa Sikta, says that the expression means an infinite 
distance (see G. W. Brown, op. cit., p. 116). 


2. Purusa alone is this entire world, both past and future; he 
is also the lord of immortality’ when he mounts above (to heaven) 
through food.? 

1For amrtatvdsyésdno, see above. 

* For dnnenatiréhati, see above. The rising of the sun is simultaneous 
with the kindling of the sacrificial flame (5.6.4; 10. 156.4; cf. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, p. 98); Agni is born in the morning as Sirya (10. 88. 
2,6). The sun rises from the ocean where he moved and springing from 
the primal seed burns in heaven (8.6.29,30). That we should supply 
divt after atiréhati seems clear from the many constructions with atiVruh 
mentioned above. 


3. So great is his greatness, yet greater than that is Purusa.? 
One-fourth of him is all creatures; three-fourths of him are 
immortality in heaven.” 

1 For the syntax, cf. etdvad vim vrsanvasi dto va bhiiyo asvind grndntah 
sumném imahe, 8.5.27; for the idea, cf. 10.31.8; 10.125.8. Purusa’s 
greatness includes not only the world but more besides, as indicated in 
the following half-stanza. 

*\Vac, like Purusa, has four parts, three being concealed, the fourth 
being human (1. 164. 45). 


4. With three-fourths Purusa rose upwards ;* one-fourth of him 
was reborn here.? Thence he strode across in all directions to earth 
and heaven (or, by day and night?).® 

+The reference is to Visnu’s great deed of rising in three strides to the 
summit of heaven, the verb udvVi belonging to Siirya (see above). 

* As the sacrificial fire, which is born daily. 

*The word sdéSandnagané is obscure and the translation is only con- 
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jectural. Visnu strides over heaven and earth (1.154.4); Agni shines 
over earth and sky (6.1.11), fills them (6. 48.6), and having generated 
them advances to them (tvdm bhiivand jandyann abhikrann, 7.5.7). The 
neuter dual sésa° might be referred to the word sadhdstha (neut.), which 
is used with both Visnu (1. 154.1,3) and Agni (3.6.4; 3.7.4; ete.), and 
in the dual is used of heaven and earth (10.17.6). Agni is frequently 
trisadhdstha (6.12.2; ete.), as are also Visnu (1.156.5) and Brhaspati 
(4.50.1); the three gathering places are the waters, earth, and heaven 
(see Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 93). More pointedly for this pas- 
sage, the two sadhdsthe of Visnu are mentioned respectively as tttaram 
sa° (heaven) and idém dirghém préyatam sa° (earth) in 1.154.1,3. The 
place “ with eating” might be a reference to this world, where Agni eats 
the sacrifice, and the place “ without eating” might be the higher world. 

Another possibility might be to regard the dual compound as feminine, 


referring to day and night or to dawn and evening (cf. abhi dyiin, 1. 33. 
11). Men seek nourishment when dawn appears (1. 124.12); the dawn 
brings the sacrificial meal of the gods (1.113.12) and provides the 
martabhéjana (7.81.5). Evening and Dawn alike nourish Agni, who 
shines between earth and heaven (naktosasa vérnam aimémyaine dhaipdyete 
sigum ékam samici, dydvaksima rukmé antér vi bhati deva agnim dharayan 
dravinodam, 1.96.5). Agni rules by both day and night (1.98.2; 1.127. 
5; 10.88.6); this idea contains an allusion to Sirya, a form of Agni 
(10. 88.11), who, according to a Brihmana notion, rises both in the east 
and in the west, and at midnight is at the peak of heaven as well as at 
midday, the answer to this riddle being that at night the sun turns his 
face away from the earth and so is not visible to men (Ait. Brah. 3. 44. 4; 
ef. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 10; herein we may perhaps have a clue 
to the use of uditi “rising of the sun” with pascét “west” as well as 
with the usual east). 


5. From him was born Viraj, and from Viraj was born Purusa.? 
When born he overpassed the earth both in the west and in the 
east.” 


1 For the idea of children begetting their parents, cf. of Indra and his 
parents (10.54.3), of earth and sky and their sons (1.159.2,3), of 
Daksa and Aditi (10.72.4,5), of Agni and his mothers (1.95.4; cf. 6. 
16. 35). 

Viraj is a tentative means of accounting for the cosmic generality, like 
Aditi (10.72), and is very uncertain. It may be considered the cosmic 
waters from which Purusa arises, as the sun does from the samudra 
(1. 163.1; 7.55.7) and as Agni does from the waters (10. 45.1) or from 
the samudra (1.95.3). That Purusa is both the son and the progenitor 
of Viraj is not necessarily surprising: as the essence and source of all, 
the underlying generality, Purusa must precede even that out of which he 
rises in concrete form. 


? The words pascat and purds at some other points in the RV mean west 
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and east (8.61.16, where they appear with adharét and uttarat; cf. 
6.19.9, where the same four directional words appear, but with purdstat 


in place of purds). Agni is led to east and west (a tva pirvam anayamn 
éparam pinah, 1.31.4), perhaps an allusion to ritualistic performance; 
and the sun dwells in the eastern and western oceans (ubhau samudrav 
a kseti ya& ca pirva utaparah, 10. 136. 5). 


6. When the gods performed the sacrifice with Purusa as obla- 
tion,? the spring was its melted butter, the summer its fuel, the 
autumn its oblation. 

1Similarly ViSvakarman, the primordial artifex, becomes the sacrifice 


(10. 81. 6). 

The “oblation ” here is a set and solemn act, the type of oblation, not 
“any old” oblation; but at the end of the stanza the word is denuded of 
its pointedness and means only oblation. 


?. Him, Purusa, born at the beginning,’ they besprinkled on 
the straw; the gods sacrificed with him, and the Sadhyas and the 
Rsis. 

Cf. 1,121.1. 


8. From that sacrifice when it was fully offered the speckled 
(clotted) butter was collected ; it constituted the birds and the wild 
and domestic animals. 


9. From that sacrifice when it was fully offered the hymns were 
born, and the chants; the metres were born from it, and from it 
the prose formula was born. 


10. From that were born horses and whatever (other) animals 
have (incisor) teeth in both (upper and lower) jaws. Cows were 
born from it; from it were born goats and sheep.? 


1The reference in this stanza is to the sacrificial animals, which are 
divided into two classes, the one being those which have incisors in both 
jaws, and the other being those which have them in only the lower jaw. 
This same division is mentioned elsewhere in the ritualistic literature, as 
for example in the Satapathabrahmana I. 6.3.30; see discussions by 
Weber, Indische Studien 10.58; Eggeling, SBH 12.171. The teeth alluded 
to must be incisors, as noted in pw. Horses and men have incisors in 
both upper and lower jaws; cows, goats, sheep in only the lower jaw (cf. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., s. v. “ Teeth”). The sacrificial animals 
are mentioned variantly in RV 10.91.14 as horses, bulls, oxen, cows, and 
sheep. For a list of sacrificial animals, note also the Chandogya Upanisad 
2.6.1; 2.18.1 (goats, sheep, cows, horses, men); and cf. Keith, Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda I. 254, 279; II. 324-6; Dumont, L’Asvamedha 
(1927), p. 55. 
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11.1. When they divided Purusa, into how many parts did they 
separate him?* What was his mouth? What were his arms? 
What were the thighs and feet called ? 


1The hymn turns to an explanation of the origin of the parts of the 
universe from Purusa. Purusa, being a fusion of elements taken from 
Agni, Sirya, and Visnu, and then being translated to a more exalted plane 
than that occupied by those deities individually, becomes the source of 
those deities themselves (vs. 13). In vs. 12 men are derived from parts 
of Purusa, in vs. 13 deities, in vs. 14 parts of the universe. The same 
parts of Purusa’s body are sometimes mentioned in more than one con- 
nection. 

2 For Agni as the object sacrificed, ef. 8. 58. 1, 2 (Val.) : yém rtvtjo bahudha 
kalpdyantah sdcetaso yajiém imém véhanti yd aniicénd brahmané yukté 
dsit ka svit tétra yajaminasya samvit (1) éka evdgnir bahudha sdmiddha 
ékah siiryo visvam dnu prébhitah ékdivésah sérvam idém vi bhaty ékam 
va idém vit babhiva sérvam (2); Brhaspati is sacrificed in 10. 13. 4. 


12. The Brahmana was his mouth; his arms were made into 
the Rajanya; his thighs were the VaiSya; and from his feet the 
Sudra was born. 


13. The Moon was born from his mind; from his eye was born 
the Sun; from his mouth Indra and Agni; from his breath Vayu 
was born. 


14. From his navel was the atmosphere; from his head the sky 
was evolved; from his feet the earth; the directions from his ear. 
Thus they fashioned the regions. 


15. Seven were the enclosing-sticks of it;* thrice seven were 
the sticks of firewood, when the gods conducting the sacrifice bound 
Purusa as the animal (victim). 


1In the hymn of Sacrifice identifications are asked for the various parts 
of the sacrifice and the paridhi is mentioned (10. 130.3) but is not identi- 


fied. The seven mentioned here are perhaps the paridhin siiryasya of 
10. 139.4, where the number is not specified, and perhaps the sapté 


maryadah of 10.5.6. The constituent parts of the sacrifice are mentioned 
in similar connection in 10. 31.7; 10.81. 4. 


16. With the sacrifice the gods sacrificed to the sacrifice; these 
were the first ordinances. These powers (arising from the sacri- 
fice) reach the sky where are the Sadhyas and the gods. 


THE PALMYRENE GODS AT DURA-EUROPOS 


CLARK HopxkINs 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


In THE YALE Campaign of 1928-9 the excavations of the so-called 
temple of the Palmyrene Gods, begun by Breasted and carried on 
by M. Cumont, were completed and some new evidence was brought 
to light on the construction of this edifice. It may not be out of 
place, therefore, to review briefly the conclusions reached by the 
first excavators,’ and to see if a reéxamination of the evidence 
might lead us to an even more complete knowledge of the cults and 
history of the temple and the region. 

The series of frescoes which first called attention to the site and 
importance of Dura, stand in a temple located in an angle of the 
city wall in the far northwest corner of the city. In this temple a 
series of rooms surrounds an open court near the center of which 
lies the altar. As one stands in the court one sees directly behind 
the altar the entrance to the temple proper or sanctuary, in which 
all but two of the frescoes were found. To the left beside the sanc- 
tuary one sees the entrance to the circuit tower which the precinct 
encloses, one common wall forming part of the tower and part of 
the side of the sanctuary. Still further to the left—the south by 
the compass—the court is closed by the series of rooms which sur- 
rounds it. Of this series the last room, Cumont’s room K,? is con- 
tiguous to the tower on the south, rests partly on the circuit wall, 
and contains the last of the great frescoes, numbers seventeen and 
eighteen. 

Moving forward from the altar to the entrance of the sanctuary, 
one finds oneself entering a series of two rectangular, rather small 
rooms, 7.50 m. x 3.97 m. and 8.58 x 4.30 m., respectively, separated 
only by pillars or abutments from the side walls. As the longi- 
tudinal line of these rooms is perpendicular to the main axis of the 
temple, one entering the doorway sees close at hand, just beyond 
the center of the second room, the foundations of a good-sized 
pedestal, the édicule of M. Cumont. As it stands at present with 





1J. H. Breasted, Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, Chicago, 
1924; F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, Paris, 1926. 
2F,. Cumont, Fouilles, pl. XXV. 
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its semicircular back and side pillars, this construction gives the 
appearance of a great seat or throne. But originally the back 
curved up to complete, with the side pillars, a semicircular vault; 
and what now seems to form the front part of the seat then made 
a step slightly lower than the semicircular section just behind. 
This construction certainly was the center of the cult worship, the 
location of the image or images of the gods, and we scarcely need 
the series of great paintings on the walls to show us that here we 
are in the naos, the sanctuary itself. Perhaps originally the naos 
had been concealed from the pronaos by curtains stretched across 
the wide doorway between the rooms. The series of frescoes on the 
south walls of these rooms, apparently all closely linked to one 
another, suggest, however, that the doorway was left open, and the 
representation of a priest on the south pillar itself strongly sup- 
ports this view. 

In the naos and pronaos together, there are a group of sixteen 
paintings or frescoes. As numbered by M. Cumont,’ the first stands 
on the south wall of the naos beside the édicule, the second on the 
pillar between the naos and pronaos, the third just behind the 
édicule on that portion of the west wall which had remained unde- 
stroyed, and the fourth on the south wall of the pronaos, appar- 
ently a continuation of the great scene of the first picture. These 
four, from considerations of style, Breasted and M. Cumont link 
together as the earlier group,* sharply to be distinguished from the 
series six through fifteen on the north wall of the pronaos, fresco 
number five on the east wall of the pronaos, and frescoes seventeen 
and eighteen in room K. This second series which includes the 
sacrifice of a Roman Tribune is obviously to be placed after 164 
A. D., when Roman troops first occupied Dura. Breasted and M. 
Cumont, from epigraphical evidence, placed the first series in the 
second half of the first century, though the date of the earliest 
inscription was 115 A. p.® Our own find of an inscription of 50 
A. D., allowing us to place the erection of the temple well back in 
the first century, confirmed the opinion that the first frescoes were 
composed in this period. 





3 F, Cumont, Fouilles, p. 42. 

‘J. H. Breasted, Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, pp. 76 ff.; 
F. Cumont, Fowilles, p. 142. 

5 J. H. Breasted, Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, p. 88; F. 
Cumont, ibid., p. 57. 
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It is from the interpretation of this series of frescoes, therefore, 
that our knowledge of the first-century cult must be obtained. 
The scene of the first picture, perhaps one might say of the whole 
group (frescoes one, two, and four which cover the south walls of 
the naos and pronaos, as well as the north face of the pillar between 
the two rooms), is one of a great sacrifice. The individual figures 
have been so adequately described by both Breasted and Cumont 
that it would be useless to repeat the details here. Suffice it to say 
that Konon, obviously the person causing the sacrifice to be made, 
stands beside two priests, one introducing a branch into a vase of 
water, the other pouring incense into the sacred fire on the altar 
beside him. Beyond stands Bithnanaia, daughter of Konon, and 
beyond her a group of four men also assisting at the sacrifice, their 
names showing them to be sons or grandsons of Konon. In the 
foreground stands a group of three children, all of whom are prob- 
ably ‘to be included in the family of Konon. M. Cumont ® has ably 
pointed out how many of the elements in this great picture are 
Semitic, or perhaps more accurately Syrio-Hellenic. The long white 
robes of the priests can be paralleled at Jerusalem, and the same 
robes with sleeves accompanied by the conical hat made up the 
costume of the priest king Abd-Hadad at Hieropolis. Similarly 
the baring of the feet is quite common throughout the ancient as 
well as the modern East and the wearing of linen shoes is especially 
mentioned in Herodian and Ammianus. Even the two knives 
carried by the priests find their parallels on the Nabataean altars 
while the gesture of the assistants, i. e. the raising of the right 
hand, is the ritual gesture of the Semites. Finally may be men- 
tioned the carrying of twigs with leaves, a custom widespread in 
Semitic cult. This evidence of M. Cumont is conclusive, and the 
parallels he is able to show for this type of rite prove without ques- 
tion that the Semitic influence is very strong. 

Of the other elements which might have played a part in this 
representation, as a reflection of the composite population of the 
town, it is safe to say at once that the Greek influence was small. 
In spite of the Greek names of the chief characters and the Greek 
writing, there is little or nothing to suggest Greek cult practice. 
There was, however, a third element in the population of Dura at 





° J. H. Breasted, Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, Introduc- 
tion, pp. 15 ff., and Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 58 ff. 
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this time, the Parthian, and we cannot leave any interpretation as 
final and complete without first considering how far the Iranian 
element may have influenced this particular cult at Dura. Here 
we must remember also that all during the first century B. C., cer- 
tainly during the whole of the first century A. D. after the Roman 
Parthian border was fixed at the outlet of the Khabour into the 
Euphrates,’ 30 miles north of Dura, the Parthian government con- 
trolled this section of Mesopotamia and Dura itself. A strong 
Parthian influence would therefore not be unexpected in a temple 
erected during this epoch. 

One might notice, therefore, in this connection that in this 
Semitic ritual there is nothing violently opposed to what we know 
of Parthian practice, perhaps because the Parthian cult was so 
largely influenced by Mesopotamian tradition. The strict Persian 
wore the native costume of trousers and shoes even at the sacrifice, 
but one does not expect this Iranian dress to be adopted by Syrians. 
Nor was the long Medic robe often worn by Persian kings so 
different from the garments of the Syrian priests, nor the conical 
hat of Persian magi utterly opposed to the headdress of Konon and 
the priests. Strict Persian ritual called for a covering of the face 
in the presence of the altar fire but the coins of both Gotarzes and 
Vologeses show the kings standing beside altars, apparently the 
regular fire altars, and offering sacrifice with no such precaution.® 
Even the typically Semitic gesture of raising the right arm is not 
greatly different from that of the upraised hand we see in the rock 
sculpture of the Magus.°® 

There are, in fact, two features which seem to link this fresco 
definitely with pure Parthian elements as opposed to elements 
partly borrowed from or influenced by Semitic. These are the 
implements or attributes carried by Konon and by one of the chil- 
dren in the foreground. Konon in the fresco grasps in his left 
hand an object knobbed at either end, in appearance very like a 





7Isidorus of Charax, Geog. Gr. Min. I, 248, 7. 

®W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in the British Museum, 
1903, pl. XXVII 21 (description p. 172) and pl. XXIX, 9, 10 (description 
p. 187); so also in Sassanid times as the numismatic evidence shows, 
Dorn, Collection de monnaies Sassanides de . . . J. de Barthotomaei, plate 
VI, no. 1. 

°F. N. Flandin and X. P. Coste, Voyage en Perse, Paris, 1843-54, Tome 
IV, pl. 225. 
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modern dumb-bell, and in his right holds a string attached to a 
long cylindrical object which hangs from his waist to his knee. 
An object similar to this latter is carried by the child in the right 
foreground, but here the two ends have been joined together show- 
ing us, as Cumont points out,’® that the object is in reality a crown. 

Cumont believes that the object in the left hand is a hammer 
designed to stun the victim and finds a parallel in the malleolus 
of the Romans."! If this is so, we are still not so far from Parthian 
practice for Strabo tells us expressly that the magi sacrifice not 
with knife but with a club like a pestle (ovdé payaipa Oiovow drAAA 
KOpp@ TwWt @s av Urépw TUrrovres).'* The knives then would only be 
used in cutting up the sacrifice afterwards. But this explanation 
for the object carried by Konon is not quite satisfactory. It seems 
too small to give the blow required unless the ends were exception- 
ally heavy or the animal very small. Furthermore both ends are 
knobbed instead of only one, as we might expect. Indeed, if Konon 
were intending to strike a victim with it, we should expect him to 
grasp it at the end to make the blow more powerful, not in the 
middle. Finally, if it is really the implement of sacrifice, we should 
expect it to be carried by one of the priests, not by the one in whose 
honor the sacrifice is performed. Better parallels, it seems to me, 
are the objects held by a group of Persian nobles in a bas-relief 
from Persepolis. In this representation, a group of officials (Flandin 
and Coste call them the dignitaries of the empire) slowly approach 
the throne of the king. Almost all hold in their hands a short bar 
knobbed at one end. Sometimes it is plainly a flower with short 
stem—Flandin and Coste in fact define the objects as bouquets %*— 
but often the justice of this definition is less apparent. Many of the 
objects have a perfectly round ball at the end of the short stick. 
Whatever its identity may be, the object is certainly a symbol of 
rank. The king himself holds one in one of the bas-reliefs from 
Persepolis and even Ahuramazda is represented with one in his 
hands.1* Is it not possible that Konon, a leading citizen of Dura, 





°Cumont, Fouilles, p. 45. 

 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 46. 

12 Strabo, Geog. XV, 733. 

18 —. N. Flandin and X. P. Coste, Voyage en Perse, Paris, 1843-54, Tome 
II, pl. 95-6; cf. Tome V, p. 90. 

** Tbid., pl. 128. 
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should hold a similar badge of honor as he approaches the shrine of 
the god to offer his sacrifice? 

If, however, the purpose of this object is not quite clear, the in- 
terpretation of the second object held by Konon seems at first 
sight evident. The ends of the long cylindrical band once looped 
together, as they are in the hands of the child, make a perfect 
crown or circular ornament and Cumont has already suggested its 
similarity to the infula with which the head of the victim was 
adorned in sacrifice.1> Similar ornaments were depicted in South 
Russia and in one of the representations of Boscoreale. These, 
however, as Cumont remarks, depicted probably actual flowers, and 
he suggests that at Dura the flowers have been replaced by fabric 
to make crowns analogous to the more common type of infulae. 
But again the explanation is not entirely satisfactory, and we may 
perhaps look much more justly to Parthian records. On these 
records, both on coins of the period and on rock reliefs, a promi- 
nent feature is the circular band or crown offered the king. Some- 
times it is a winged victory which places the crown on the head 
of the king as in the rock relief of Gotarzes at Baghistan;** some- 
times it is a subject who offers it to him.’’ Both these scenes are 
amply represented on the coins, in fact the offering of the circular 
crown in one form or another is one of the characteristic features 
of Parthian coin types. Even with this evidence, however, the 
relation between these Parthian symbols of power or divine fortune 
and the crowns at Dura would not be remarkably strong were it 
not for the fact that a certain coin type of the last half of the first 
century A. D. gives us a most remarkable and arresting parallel to 
the very scene we have at Dura. This is a type of King Pacorus I] 
who ruled 77/8-109/10 a. p. The representation shows the king 
seated on horseback facing left, before him a city Tyche in flowing 
dress offering him the usual crown. Behind this figure, however, 
comes a second, in Persian dress, about to offer a second crown to 
the king, but the ends of this second crown are not yet bound 
together and it hangs down in one long band from waist to knee. 





15 Cumont, Fouwilles, p. 45. 

16 Flandin and Coste, ibid., I, pl. 19. 

17G, Rawlinson, The Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World, New York, 1884, Vol. III, pl. VIII. In this monument the crown, 
as that at Dura, has no wide ribbons falling from it. The same type of 
crown occurs in Flandin and Coste ITI, 145. 
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Wroth describes the piece as follows: “ Pacorus II on horse left; 
right hand outstretched; before him Tyche of city standing offer- 
ing diadem; behind Tyche a male figure (Parthian subject?) in 
tunic and trousers holding untied diadem.” 7® 

One could not ask for a better interpretation of the scene of the 
Dura fresco. Here the child in the foreground with wreath com- 
plete advances to the édicule in the middle of the room to offer his 
crown. Behind him, Konon advances also with the same purpose, 
doing reverence to the god, but Konon has not yet brought together 
the ends of his crown. The Parthian coins show that this was a 
regular part of official ceremonies. It must be more than a coinci- 
dence that this type of ritual is first portrayed in the last half of 
the first century A. D. (81-3 to be exact) just the period in which 
we know that the Dura frescoes were painted. The ritual may 
have been observed before; just at this period it becomes so signifi- 
cant that it is depicted on the coins, and as a reflection of that 
importance we have the Dura scene, portraying the same details. 
One could not ask for better proof for the date of the Dura frescoes 
nor for more striking evidence that we have here personages per- 
forming an official Parthian ceremony. 

If we considered this fresco alone in the temple of Palmyrene 
Gods, therefore, we should say that, though some Parthian elements 
had intruded themselves, the whole foundation and basic concep- 
tion of the scene was Semitic. Konon and his descendants have 
Greek names, but they are clad in Semitic robes, and the appear- 
ance of the priests as well as the details of ritual, except for special 
Parthian features, are Semitic. The important question, there- 
fore, of which cult was original in the temple, of which element, 
the Semitic or the Iranian, had been the first in the sanctuary, 
would seem to have been settled. Strong support for this view 
also is lent by the names of two of the three chief divinities, Iarhi- 
bol and Aglibol. From analogies at Palmyra we can supply the 
name of the third and greatest as Baalshamin though in the texts 
at Dura he appears only under the Greek name of Zeus. As these 
names are from Semitic roots and as they are attached to the divini- 
ties of the temple, there seems no reason to suppose that the 
sanctuary was not originally entirely Semitic. 





18 W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in the British Museum, 
1903, pl. XXX, 3, 10 (description p. 197). 
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However conclusive this evidence seems at first glance, never- 
theless it cannot be accepted as final until the other material from 
the temple has been examined. In this examination must come 
first of all the investigation of the representations of the gods 
themselves. Unfortunately, the most complete representations 
remaining are both from the Roman period. The first occurs in 
the fresco of the Roman tribune sacrificing in which the Palmyrene 
triad is portrayed standing on pedestals raised in the air. All the 
gods in this picture have the regular Roman costume,’® all three 
hold spears, and two at least bear the characteristic small circular 
shield. From this fresco there can, therefore, be derived little 
assistance as to the original conception of their appearance. The 
second representation occurs in the seventeenth fresco,”° the picture 
which shows Otes and a companion sacrificing. Five gods are here 
portrayed, standing on spheres, and again the common costume is 
the Roman one. Significant, however, is the fact that the central 
god, obviously the great god, has here the Persian costume. It 
might be argued that Otes as a Parthian eunuch wished to portray 
the chief god to whom he offers sacrifice as a special divinity, native 
to his own country. Neither Otes nor his companion wears the 
Parthian dress, however, and it is striking indeed to see that though 
Otes and his associate have adopted the local costume, the god has 
retained the peculiar dress of the Iranians. More striking does 
this fact become when the Palmyrene monuments are examined and 
there is found this same Parthian costume on the central figure of 
what otherwise would be a Semitic group. One of the monuments 
published by Chabot ** shows on the left a woman with Calathus, 
probably as Cumont says ** Atargatis, then Iarhibol with radiate 
head, finally Baal with Calathus, perhaps holding the celestial 
sphere, and clad in the Persian trousers. A second found by Ingholt 
in 1924 ** depicts four divinities all male and holding spears, Baal 
represented between Aglibol and Iarhibol, and again represented 
with oriental trousers in spite of the fact that in general the cos- 
tumes of all the divinities are those of the Roman soldiery. It is 
possible of course to say that the Iranian costume became common 








1° Cumont, Fouilles, pl. L. 

2° Tbid., pl. LV. 

21 Chabot, Choix d’inscriptions de Palmyre, pl. XXIII, no. 2, and p. 71 f. 
22 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 132. 28 Cumont, ibid., p. 133. 
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both at Dura and Palmyra. A sufficient number of monuments in 
both places shows that it is not unusual, and that, therefore, it 
would not be unusual to find it in representations of the gods. But 
if the Iranian-Parthian costume became common, it was by no 
means as common as the long robes of the Syrians; and if the 
conceptions of these gods were originally Semitic, it is strange 
indeed to see a foreign costume introduced. Both at Palmyra and 
at Dura one sees that when the Roman costume supplanted to a 
large extent both Semitic and Iranian, still the tradition as to the 
costume of the chief god remains, and that tradition is Parthian. 
Firm roots, indeed, must such a tradition have had to survive so 
much pressure. 

Fortunately, still other evidence survives in the Palmyrene temple 
at Dura, fragmentary to be sure, but of the utmost importance for 
our investigation. As one entered the pronaos of the temple at 
Dura one saw directly before him the édicule in which was con- 
tained the representations of the gods. To his left along the walls 
of both the pronaos and the naos ran that great series of paintings, 
among which in the naos was the sacrifice scene of Konon. Beyond 
the édicule, however, immediately in front of the entrant, was 
another great fresco, a scene which obviously embraced the édicule, 
and which must have been the most important representation in 
the sanctuary since it occupied the most conspicuous and important 
position. The fresco of Konon is complete and magnificent, that 
behind the édicule is fragmentary and consequently much less 
imposing. For this reason it is that the fresco of Konon has been 
given undue importance in interpretations of the cult, and too 
little attention has been paid to the fragments of that scene which 
must have expressed the keynote of the temple cult or belief. 

This fresco (number three), or rather the fragments of it which 
remain on the south side of the west wall of the sanctuary, shows 
us a portion of rocky ground, above which rises an altar. The legs 
of three men are portrayed, two men standing to the left of the 
altar, the third, gigantic in proportion to the other two, stands to 
the right close beside the édicule itself. The interpretation of this 
scene may be left for the moment, except to follow Cumont in say- 
ing that it depicts two men beside an altar and a god.** The 
extraordinary feature of the fresco is that all three figures are clad 





**Cumont, Fouilles, p. 76. 
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in the Iranian trousers. Here, then, as opposed to the representa- 
tions on the side wall, there is the representation of a true and 
pure Iranian cult, and this cult it is that must be regarded as the 
primary one in the temple. Once this conception is grasped the 
explanation of other representations in the temple becomes clear, 
Behind and around the édicule which held the representations of 
the gods, were painted other representations of the gods, or figures 
of additional gods with their Parthian worshippers. The fresco of 
Konon shows the Greco-Semitic elements at Dura offering homage 
at the Parthian shrine. They are clad in their traditional costume, 
and perhaps offer sacrifice according to their native manner. But 
they follow the Parthian regulations in the ceremonial they pre- 
sent to the god himself. In the pronaos the Romans offer sacrifice 
to the gods clad now in Roman costume. The Parthian influence 
continues, however, and when Otes erects his sanctuary to the god, 
it is the Parthian divinity he represents as the central figure in 
his great group. The Dura parchment X has shown the impor- 
tance of Parthian eunuchs at Dura and our fresco shows us one of 
wealth and power at Dura offering in company with a BovdAcirys, 
a common sacrifice to the gods. It is therefore with Zeus Ahura- 
mazda that the Zeus of the Palmyrene triad must be associated 
rather than the Zeus-Baal of Western Syria. To the north of Dura 
in Commagene, in this same first century also, was erected the 
great monument of Antiochus I with its purely Greco-Iranian triad. 
It is this monument which best illustrates how thoroughly Parthian 
influence had permeated northern Syria, and gives us the best 
analogy for the Zeus of the Dura temple. 

Still it may be said that the Dura temple devoted to the worship 
of distinctly Palmyrene gods must have a fundamentally Semitic 
conception at the back. The cult of a combination of three or 
four male gods including Zeus, Aglibol, and Iarhibol was certainly 
strong at Palmyra. It must be remembered, however, that this 
combination was not necessarily original at Palmyra, and that, as 
west Semitic influences spread east through Palmyra to reach Dura, 
so did eastern influences move westward from Dura to Palmyra. 
The destinies of Dura and Palmyra were closely linked to one 
another; they certainly were posts on one trade route; but there 
is no reason for supposing that the general trend of influence was 
eastward rather than westward. Furthermore, all that is known 
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of Parthian cult suggests that the worship of sun and moon with 
the supreme god was an elemental one in Parthian conception. 
Moses of Khoren,”* the Armenian historian, tells us that in Arme- 
nia, Valarsak, the founder of the Arsakid Dynasty, built a temple 
at Armavir, adorning it with the images of the sun and moon as 
well as of his ancestors. Again we find on the coins of Orodes I a 
crescent or crescent and a star, symbols of the moon and the sun 
(Gardner, The Parthian Coinage, London, 1877, p. 40).°° Am- 
mianus Marcellinus ** states that the Parthian monarchs allowed 
themselves to be called “ brothers of the sun and moon.” In this 
connection it is significant to note that though the moon gradually 
became associated with the goddesses Artemis, Anahita, and Nan- 
naia, in the original Parthian belief it was portrayed as a male god. 
The old Iranian gods, as Gutschmid points out, (A. v. Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Irans and seiner Nachbarlander, Tiibingen, 1888, p. 
165) are represented on the Indo-Scythian coins of the 2nd Century 
A.D. One of these shows the moon-god Mah with the lunar disk 
rising above his shoulders, a striking parallel to the Dura repre- 
sentation of the moon-god.** Strabo ** reports that the Persian 
races worshipped heaven, which they called Zeus, and the sun, 
Mithra, and the moon, and Aphrodite, as well as the elements, fire, 
earth, winds, and water. Any Parthian cult would, therefore, be 
expected to embrace the essential elements of heaven or Zeus, sun, 
and moon; and it is just these three joined together that we find in 
the Dura triad. But though we expect such a Parthian triad, it is 
of course not possible to postulate that this was the first of such 
conceptions. Cumont *°® has shown how widespread was the triad 
conception before the Parthians, and pointed out that the astronomic 
doctrines of the Chaldaeans played a prominent part in the forma- 





25 Moses of Khoren, Hist. Arm. II, 8, 12, 14; 14, 49, 77. 

2° W. Wroth in describing these coins (Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia 
in the British Museum, London, 1903, pl. XVI, 10-15) calls the celestial 
bodies simply moon and star. Unvala, however (J. M. Unvala, Observa- 
tions on the Religion of the Parthians, Bombay, 1925, p. 9), following 
Gardner, identifies the crescent and star as symbols of the Moon and Sun, 
and in view of the literary evidence I believe this view is correct. 

27 Ammianus Marcellinus, XXIII, 6, 5, edition Clark, Berlin, 1910. 

*8Sir A. Stein, Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins, London, 
1887, no. IV. 

*° Strabo, Geog. XIII, 732 (Meincke edition). 

8° Cumont, Les Religions Orientales, 4th ed., 1929, p. 262, note 77. 
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tion of these groups, and even reports an Aramaean inscription 
from Cilicia dedicated to a triad similar to that of Dura; heaven, 
moon, and sun, under the names Baalshamin, Sahr, and Samsh. 
There were many triads of gods scattered all over Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Egypt. What must be stressed here is the fact that the 
one which emerges supreme in Dura and Palmyra during the 
Parthian epoch is that which represents the cardinal points of 
Parthian belief. This triad may have been based on Semitic con- 
ceptions. But what seems far more likely, especially in view of the 
Parthian tradition of the chief god and the strong Parthian ele- 
ments in the Dura cult, is that a belief purely Parthian in essence 
accepted a Syrian-Semitic form, i. e. the triad, through which it 
might be best represented. It is in Dura then and not Palmyra 
that the original cult was founded. Borrowed by Palmyra and 
celebrated in the wealthy caravan center, the Palmyra cult over- 
shadowed in splendor the less known and original center at Dura. 
A final piece of evidence for the nature of the original cult at 
Dura and the development of the religious conceptions is found in 
the construction of the temple itself. At first sight again, one sees 
Semitic elements predominant, for the form of the temple, in gen- 
eral similar to the temples of Hadad and Atargatis and to that of 
Artemis-Nannaia, seems purely Semitic, reminiscent of earlier 
Babylonian.** The excavations of 1928-9, however, revealed an 
older construction within the precinct, a small almost square build- 
ing later incorporated in the tower of the circuit wall. This earliest 
building stood immediately beside the naos of the new temple, one 
of its walls forming the south wall of the naos. That the older 
building had a special sanctity was proved by the finding within it 
of the earthquake inscription dedicated to Zeus, by the many 
graffiti on its walls, some mentioning the great god himself, and by 
the altar erected in the center. ‘There seemed good reason to 
believe, therefore, that this was the original sanctuary and that the 
new temple was erected in this far corner of the city because the 
earlier cult had already sanctified the place.** If this is so, how- 
ever, then our conceptions of the original nature of the cult must 
bear considerable modification, for the simple older construction is 
not at all in the Semitic style. It was originally a plain, almost 





51 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 34. 
32 Hecavations at Dura, 1928-9, pp. 87 ff. 
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square building, probably containing a fire altar, for the walls were 
black with smoke and soot. For such a type we have no parallels 
in Semitic cults, but there is every indication that such construc- 
tions were just the kind erected by the Parthians to protect the 
sacred fire. Herodotus,** it is true, states that the Persians had no 
temples or altars, but even at this early time, as Jackson points 
out,** the statement cannot be accepted without reservation. 
“There must have been places of worship,” Jackson says, “ as 
appears from the dyadand of the Old Persian Inscriptions (Bh. I, 
63) and the Avesta itself speaks of altars or at least places intended 
for the fire (dattya gatu, Vd. 8. 81, 82,85). In any case it is rea- 
sonable to conjecture with Tiele that some structure or other was 
used for the protection of the sacred fire. We have already sug- 
gested that the rectangular building near the tombs of the Achae- 
menian kings at Naksh-i Rustum may be a sagri or fire shrine.” 
For the Parthian period our evidence is even better, for fire altars 
are a frequent symbol on the coins** and Isidorus of Charax *° 
testifies that a perpetual fire burned at Asaak.*’ 

There is of course at Dura no absolute proof that this earlier 
building was a fire shrine of the Persians. We can postulate with 
some certainty, I think, that the edifice had been erected after the 
construction of the citadel wall, certainly before the erection of the 
circuit walls, in the last half, therefore, of the second century B. C. 
or the first part of the first century B.c.; accordingly, in the 
Parthian period. That fire played an important part in the cult 
of the Palmyrene temple as a whole we know from the Konon 
fresco. That the earlier building had a peculiar sanctity we know 
from epigraphical evidence and from its position. Its shape and 
form are those one would expect an early fire shrine to take, the 
many marks of smoke on its walls, in contrast to the absence of 
smoke on the larger walls of the later tower, prove that fire had 





33 Herodotus I, 131-2. 

84 A.V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, New York, 1928, p. 195. 

35 For the numismatic evidence, Justi, Grundriss 2, 486, n. 6, and 
507, n. 4. 

36 Tsidorus of Charax, Geog. Gr. Min. 11, 251. 

87 Strabo (Geog. XV, 3, 15) also refers to Persian temples and certain 
large shrines called “ Pyraetheia”, in Cappadocia, At least for the late 
Parthian period there seems to be abundant evidence of sanctuaries though 
it is not clear that they were of pure Parthian cult (Unvala, p. 17). 
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been long burned within its circuit before it was incorporated in 
the circuit tower. 

There is perhaps one further bit of evidence. As has been seen, 
the fragments of fresco behind the édicule of the naos, that is, in 
the most important position in the temple, show a group of Par- 
thian men and gods grouped about an altar on a high rocky place. 
Could this picture immediately behind the representation of the 
gods themselves represent the founding of the cult in this place at 
Dura? We know that the Iranians chose high places for their 
rock-cut altars. This particular part of Dura at the head of the 
west wadi, looks far out over the river plain. The frescoes depict 
warriors, for the great shield of one lies beside him. It is more 
than likely that the Parthian conquerors entered Dura from the 
river side along this wadi over which the temple looks. In any 
case it is Iranian personages who play the most important part in 
this ceremony, which adorns the inmost sanctuary. I think it not 
improbable that the rocky high place portrayed represents Dura 
itself; the altar, the establishment of the Parthian cult by the 
new conquerors; and that the fresco was placed behind the sacred 
édicule because it represented the founding of the original temple 
in this place. 

It remains to call attention to a most remarkable graffito found 
by Cumont not far from the temple, close beside the tower of the 
archers.** This extraordinary graffito drawn on a rectangular piece 
of stone, shows a personage in Persian costume seated in a niche 
or rather, as Cumont says, beneath a canopy supported by two 
columns. The figure is seated on a seat or throne with legs crossed. 
The face is bearded, surmounted by a helmet or conical tiara and 
surrounded by an aureole. His left hand rests upon the short 
sword attached to his belt, his right hand holds aloft an axe. Fol- 
lowing Cumont *® we may note that the aspect of this personage 
recalls at once that of the kings of Persia represented on horseback 
on the rock sculptures or on the silver plates of Sassanid jewelers. 
The aureole, M. Cumont says, surrounds the head of the sovereign 
divinised; as in the frescoes a nimbus of gilt or rose color circles 
the head of the chief of the Palmyrene gods. But since the Maz- 
daean religion does not make the king of kings equal Ahuramazda, 





88 Cumont, Fouilles, pl. XCIX, 2; Fouilles, p. 267. 
8° Cumont, Fowilles, p. 268. 
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it does not ordinarily represent the monarchs with the radiate 
head of divinities. The Syrian paganism, however, certainly 
equated these monarchs as well as the Roman emperors with the 
gods. 

Before discussing further this interesting question, it is well to 
consider another aspect: could this graffito have been a rough 
drawing of the actual image in the temple of Palmyrene gods itself? 
We have seen that the édicule which occupied the center of the 
naos formed a seat or throne, two pillars rising on either side, the 
top curving over to form a semicircular vault. The chief god was 
certainly the central figure, if not the only figure represented on 
this dais, and our study has shown that he would have been por- 
trayed in Persian dress. When we see close beside the temple a rep- 
resentation of a deity seated in just such an édicule as we know 
made the seat of the god, clad in the dress the god must have worn, 
and adorned with the nimbus of divinity, the presumption is strong 
that we have an actual drawing of the Zeus-Ahuramazda who occu- 
pied the sacred temple seat. 

But, as M. Cumont has remarked, the figure represented is not 
only a god but apparently a divinised Parthian ruler. It is indeed 
well known that the Parthians divinised their ancestors, as the 
term QOeorarnp on their coins amply show. To quote Moses of 
Khoren once more, the temple of Armavir in Armenia was adorned 
with images of the sun and moon as well as of the Arsacid ances- 
tors. But it is a question whether the Parthian monarchs, especially 
in this first century A. D., did not go further. The kings were 
émipavns as Well as Oeordrnp on the coins. They called themselves 
brothers of the sun and moon. When Tiridates visited Nero, he 
had no hesitation in recognizing the divinity of the Roman em- 
peror. “I worship thee as Mithra for thou art my Destiny and 
Fortune ” *° he exclaims, a phrase not easily explainable unless the 
intrinsic divinity of ruling families had been recognized. Nor is it 
chance that the Destiny and Fortune associated with the divinity of 
Nero were just the deities invariably represented on the Parthian 
coins associated with the Parthian monarch. On the coins also 
the Seleucid figures of Apollo on the omphalos, and Zeus holding 
the Nike in his hand, now become the figures of Parthian rulers in 





““Dio Cassius LXIII, v. 2, cf. L. H. Gray, Foundation of The Iranian 


Religions, Bombay, 1928, p. 65. 
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the same postures and with the same attributes.*? Finally Curtius 
Rufus writing in the time of Claudius states that the Persians did 
actually regard their monarchs as gods. “Persas .. . non pie 
solum, sed etiam prudenter reges suos inter deos colere; maiestatem 
enim imperii salutis esse tutelam.”** This question, however, 
deserves a far fuller investigation than can be given here. Suffi- 
cient for our present purpose it is to see that at least the royal line 
as a whole was associated with the gods ** and the special divinity 
with whom they were connected must have been the ruling god 
Zeus-Ahuramazda. The Parthian rulers are brothers of the sun 
and moon; in Armenia the ancestral images are set up in com- 
pany with sun and moon. When, therefore, one sees the triad of 
Zeus, sun, and moon at Dura, one has little hesitation in assigning 
to the central figure special association with the ruling Arsacid 
house. 

This possibility has special significance when we look once more 
at the much discussed fresco of Konon at Dura. On the coins of 
Pacorus II in the last half of the first century we see the repre- 
sentation of the king himself approached by two figures, the first 
holding a crown fully made, the second bringing a long band with 
ends that, once joined together, will make a second crown. It is 
obviously a ceremony of homage to the king. A ceremony of exactly 
the same sort is depicted on the Konon fresco as taking place 
before the édicule of the gods. Is it not, therefore, most reason- 
able to surmise that here at Dura, as on so many coins, the ruling 
house, perhaps even the king of kings, was identified with the great 
god, and that the Semitic Greeks of Dura pay homage to both at 
once? Again there can be no absolute proof but at least the suppo- 
sition is worth considering. 

If, however, the Dura cult is accepted as essentially Parthian, 
very important questions still remain: why are the two gods most 
closely associated with the central cult figure given Semitic names, 
and why is the great Iranian god Mithra never mentioned in con- 





41: W. Wroth, Cat. of Coins of Parthia in B. M., London, 1903, pl. I, 3-15, 
and pl. XIX, 3, text p. LXVIII and p. LXXI; cf. Unvala, p. 8-9. Mithra- 
dates II had even put @é0s on his coins (Gardner, p. 35). 

42 Curtius Rufus, Histor Alex. (ed. Hedicke), VIII, 5, 18, 11. 

“? For the heroization by the Persians of members of the royal house not 
monarchs see Herodotus VII, 117; J. H. Moulton, Harly Zoroastrianism, 
London, 1913, p. 203. 
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nection with the sun? These questions are most difficult; but it 
is possible at least to suggest a solution in a brief review of the 
history of the temple site. At the end of the second century B. ©. 
or early in the first century the Parthians entered Dura and built 
the citadel which dominated the settlement. Soon after their entry 
the fire altar as their first shrine was constructed in the high place 
at the head of the west wadi. The altar was, of course, the seat of 
the sacred fire, and the little square building erected around it pro- 
tected the divine element from the winter rains. This shrine, then, 
with the fire was associated with the great Iranian god Ahuramazda, 
and the cult was purely Parthian. Later Dura grew in size, 
especially when the Roman-Parthian border had been finally settled 
by the treaty with Augustus. Probably in the Augustan period the 
great walls were built; in this same period the temple of Artemis- 
Nannaia was constructed or at least elaborated; and shortly after 
the temple of Atargatis and Hadad was built or expanded. At this 
time, when the great walls were built, it was found essential to con- 
struct a new temple at the head of the west wadi, since the older 
shrine for strategical reasons had had to be included in the circuit 
tower. The new population of Dura was, however, not Parthian 
but Semitic. Any new construction, therefore, would have a 
strongly Semitic flavor from the strength of the native element. 
Still more important was the fact that meanwhile the Parthian 
cult itself had been changing and the conception of a triad had 
assumed a very definite and important place in their theology. 
Perhaps on the coins of Mithradates ITI,** certainly on the coins of 
Orodes I (57-38/7 B. c.) the star and crescent or two stars and a 
crescent were represented beside the king’s head.*® Hugo Prinz *® 
has shown convincingly and in regard to these very symbols of sun 
and moon that such representations may be merely a sign of rank 
“ein Rangzeichen ” and so depicted beside divinities not primarily 
celestial, and beside heroes. But independent sources show us, 
first, that images of the sun and moon were established in Armenia 
by the first Arsacids; secondly, that the Parthian rulers allowed 
themselves to be called brothers of the sun and moon. Though the 





*4W. Wroth, Cat. of Coins of Parthia in B. M., 1903, p. 66. 

“© Ibid., pl. XVI, 10-15. 

“©Hugo Prinz, Altorientalische Symbolik, Berlin, 1915, pp. 124-5; pp. 
145-6. 
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representations on the coins, therefore, may be taken partly as 
symbolical, a strong presumption still remains that these celestial 
signs reflect the new importance of this particular cult. 

The cult of sun and moon or a celestial triad of sun, moon, and 
star was a very old one, going back to the primitive Babylonian.‘ 
In the time of Cyrus this triad had become an Achaemenid symbol, 
and remained honored by the Kamnaskires, kings of Elam,** and 
the kings of Pontus. It might be claimed, therefore, that the Dura 
and Palmyrene cults belonged to a recrudescence of local Semitic 
cults and were in themselves, as Cumont suggests, Semitic through- 
out. Some support for this view might be derived from the coins 
of Antiochus Grypus (125-96 B. c.), on which a star and crescent 
are represented, the crescent above the head of Zeus, the star in his 
hand.*® Here, however, as M. Babelon remarks, is represented 
clearly Zeus Ouranios *° and that god is represented purely in the 
Greek costume. But if Syria cannot furnish evidence for the 
renaissance of a celestial triad, Parthia supplies abundant proof of 
the reéstablishment of this cult in Mesopotamia. The French 
scholar Allote de la Fuye points out that the representations of 
Orodes I reflect more the early Babylonian triad rather than the 
Achaemenid symbols and probably, therefore, depend more directly 
on this earlier cult.** It is from central Mesopotamia, therefore, 
and the capital of the Parthian empire that the new cult emanates. 
It had a powerful influence, for it spread rapidly and far. The 
kings of Persis adopted the symbol in the first century A. D., the 
coins showing the prince Namopat in adoration before a star and 
crescent.°* Perhaps to the same influence should be attributed the 
crescent and two stars on the coins of King Manes of Bactria in the 
middle of the first century B. c., though here the symbols are not 
grouped about a king’s head but about a draped female figure. 





‘7 Délégation en Perse, Recherches Archéologiques, Tome VIII, Paris, 
1905, Allotte de la Fuye, pp. 202-3; Hugo Prinz, Op. cit., pp. 53 ff. 

*® Délégation en Perse, pp. 202-3. Cf. Manuel de Numismatique Orientale, 
Fasc. II, Paris, 1924, p. 204. 

*° Catalogue des Monnaies Grecques de la Bibliothéque Nationale; Les 
Rois de Syrie, @Arménie et de Commageéne, M. E. Babelon, Paris, 1890, 
pl. XXV, 2. 

5° Tbid., p. CLX. 

51 Délégation en Perse, Recherches Archéologiques, Tome VIII, Paris, 
1905, p. 203. 

53 Manuel de Numismatique Orientale, Fasc. II, Paris, 1924, p. 283. 
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Certainly the Parthian conception of this celestial triad met the 
new Semitic settlers in Dura, and it was probably the meeting of 
these two elements that led to the new cult, one which fused both 
elements, forming one of those compromises to which the Parthians 
never seem to have been particularly adverse. The chief god pre- 
served his Iranian aspect; his image in Parthian dress occupied 
the édicule of the naos; just behind him the fresco occupying the 
place of greatest importance showed Parthian figures and Parthian 
gods perhaps establishing the original altar at Dura. This chief 
god preserved even in one Roman representation the distinguishing 
costume of his native race. The two gods with whom Zeus Ahura- 
mazda was associated, however, and whose cult was not so definitely 
associated with the original fire altar suffered a metamorphosis and 
emerged with Semitic names. Even so the moon-god preserved 
his Parthian as also his Babylonian male character. Still the 
triad in spite of their names preserved essential Parthian charac- 
teristics and the group of Zeus, Sun, and Moon, was based primarily 
on the strong Parthian feeling, a feeling interpreted, however, by 
the local Semitic element. Especially strong in the first century 
was the association of the ruling Arsacid house with the great deity 
of the Parthians. When this temple was erected, therefore, we may 
see the reflection of this feeling perhaps in the image of the chief 
god as an Arsacid emperor identified with Zeus, perhaps in the 
ceremony of homage which Konon pays to the Parthian shrine. 
From Dura the cult spread to Palmyra. Here the Parthian ele- 
ment was less strong, the tendency to westernize much more pro- 
nounced. In spite of this the central figure of this group of three 
or four gods retained, not always but persistently, the costume of 
the Parthians. 

In all these problems absolute proof is wanting, and must remain 
so until much more material has been gathered. In investigations 
of the Palmyrene temple at Dura, however, and thence in investi- 
gation of the most interesting Palmyrene triad it is essential to 
keep these suggestions of Parthian influence in mind. If our sup- 
positions as to the Parthian elements in the Dura cult are correct, 
then the Dura frescoes with the Parthian coins may form the basis 
for a reinvestigation of the Parthian religion, especially of the 
emperor-god cult. At least these conclusions may be useful in the 
interpretation of those fascinating dancing figures hammered in the 
-walls of the older shrine at Dura, whose meaning has not yet been 
determined. 
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Ho-ust Tine Hvuanc-Hovu, (who) had the personal name of 
Sui,t was the granddaughter of T‘ai-fu (Téng) Yi.? Her father, 
Shun,® was governor of the protectorate over the Ch‘iang people; 
her mother, Yin Shih,* was the daughter of a younger cousin of 
Kuang-lieh Huang-hou. 

When the Empress Téng was five years old, her paternal grand- 
mother, being fond of her, herself cut (the child’s) hair. The 
grandmother was old, and because of poor eyesight she wounded the 





* The Chinese text used is that of a section from the tenth chiian of the 
Hou Han shu, the standard authorized history of the Later or Eastern Han 
dynasty (A. D. 25-220). The edition followed was prepared by the scholar, 
Wang Hsien-ch’ien = XE aft (1842-1918), and published in Ch‘ang-sha 
fe wy: Hupeh, 1915. So far as the translator knows, this section of the 


Han Annals has never been previously translated into any western langu- 
age, and its contents are unfamiliar to historians of the western world. 
The translator is especially indebted to Dr. Kiang Kang-hu for his sug- 
gestions for the interpretation of certain passages of the text. 
Throughout this translation “the empress ” always refers to the empress 
Téng, and Yin Hou to the emperor Ho’s first consort. 
* RR. This character signifies “quiet, steady, firm, peaceful.” 


. Kk 18 iN) & (A. D. 2-58. See Chung-kuo jén ming ta tzid tien 
Ha KN Kk BE St , i.e, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, 1925, 
p. 1550; H. A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, 1898, p. 724). 
He was given this honorable title by the emperor Ming (lst year), A. D. 
55. (See Hou Han shu, chiian 16, p. 6.) 

a % #E By. An office of the Ch‘in # dynasty, which was re- 
established by the emperor Kuang-wu, A. D. 25-57. (See Hou Han shu, chiian 
lb, p. 6, chiian 3, p. 5; Chinese Biog., p. 1550.) 


‘m= KH BS tH BH A- The second consort of the 


emperor Kuang-wu. 
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forehead of the empress, who suffered the pain without a word. 
Those near her seeing this wondered at it and questioned her. 
The empress answered, “It is not that it did not hurt. Grand- 
mother loves to cut my hair. (As) it is hard to wound an old 
person’s feelings, so I bore the pain.” 

At six years of age the empress was able to read a book of 
history ; ° at twelve she recited the Book of Poetry and the Analects. 
Whenever her elder brothers studied the classics or history, she 
would interrupt by asking difficult questions. Her interest was in 
ancient books and records, and she never paid any attention to 
home duties. Her mother often scolded her, saying, “ You do not 
learn needle-work with which you may make garments; instead 
you set your heart on studies, don’t you? Is it proper that you 
should be raised to a doctorate?” In consequence the empress con- 
tradicted her mother’s charge, and by day she performed women’s 
tasks, (but) in the evenings she studied the classics. Her family 
gave her the nickname, “The Student,”*® while her father mar- 
velled at her and consulted’ her in all kinds of affairs, important 
as well as unimportant. 

In the fourth year of the Yung-yiian period, (A.D. 92), she 
should have entered the group (to be admitted to the women’s 
apartments of the palace), (but) her father died. Day and night 
the empress wept bitterly; for three years she would not take any 
salt in her food. Her deep grief destroyed her looks; her relatives 
did not recognize her. During this time she dreamt of touching 
the heavens, vast and clear, as if in the form of a stalactite, and 
lifting her head, and clearing her throat, she drank the milk-like 
drippings.* When she inquired of an interpreter of dreams, he 
said that Yao dreamt of grasping the heavens, and he ascended (the 





: ip sg, in 15 p‘ien ¥e. A history for children composed, according 


to the commentary on the passage, by $e hh > historian to Chou Hstian 
Wang ji a E(B. c. 827-782). 


“HR He. Cf. Te‘d-yiian ae UB, Fy» p- 46. 

* According to the commentator, Yiian Hung # (A. D. 328-376, see 
Giles, Biog., p. 967) asserted that Téng Shun was very strict in regard 
to the regulations for the women’s quarters of his home, and those for 
his sons, but made an exception with the empress, because she was the 
extraordinary member of the family. 
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throne), T’au.g ® dreamt that he reached up to heaven and licked it. 
These are all signs of Holy Kings, (but) propitious omens must 
not be told. A physiognomist*® upon seeing the empress was 
startled and said, “ Here is the likeness of Ch‘éng Tang.” 

Her family privately rejoiced, but did not dare to spread (these 
prognostications) abroad. The empress’ uncle, her father’s younger 
brother Kai, said, “It is often heard that he who saves the lives 
of a thousand persons shall have descendants honored with ranks 
of nobility, and my elder brother Shun (the empress’ father) is 
such a recipient (because) in his commission ** to repair Shih-chiu 
River he saved in a year the lives of several thousand persons. 
The way of Heaven may be trusted; it is certain that his family 
will be rewarded with blessings! In former days T’ai-fu Yi 
sighed and said, ‘I, a leader of a million troops, never once killed 
a single man uselessly.’ Among his descendants there must be one 
to rise (in power).” 

In A.D. 95 the empress again was chosen, together with others, 
to enter the palace. She was five feet and five inches tall,’* beauti- 
ful in manner and figure, (so) entirely different from ordinary 
(young women) that all those around her were startled. In a. p. 
96, in the winter, at the age of sixteen 1+ she was made an honorable 





* Ch‘éng T‘ang pR #4 was the first emperor of the Shang dynasty. (See 
Giles, Biog., p. 116.) 

*° Hsiang-ché #4 «3G. In China the physiognomist professes to foretell 
the future as well as analyse the character of a person. The biblio- 
graphical section of the Han shu (chiian 30) includes a list of 24 chiian 
on the practise of physiognomy. (See Tz‘ié-yiian, F » p. 128.) Hesiin Tzi 
wrote an argument against the inadequacy of the method. (See H. H. 
Dubs, The Works of Hsiin Tze, 1928, chapter V.) 

* According to the commentator, Ho Ch‘uo pf {si (A. D. 1660-1722; see 
Giles, Biog., p. 261) remarked that the reading of this passage gives a 
wrong impression, because Shun saved the lives by stopping the work on 
the canal, which was causing great loss of life and was accomplishing 
practically nothing. (See Hou Han shu, chiian 3, a. p. 78, es #)° 3rd 
year.) 

12 The empress’ grandfather, see above. 

as xX R pe F- At that time the foot-measure was equivalent to nine 
English inches. (See JRAS, NCB, 59, 1928, pp. 111-123.) 

14 The age of a Chinese is reckoned by the number of calendar years in 
which he or she has lived. Thus, if born on the last day of one year, he or 
she is calculated to be two years old on the first day of the next, 
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lady of the court, polite, respectful, careful. Her actions were 
regulated by good usage, and she served Yin Hou” deferentially, 
at all times terrified and trembling. In dealing with those of her 
own rank, she invariably controlled her own (emotions) in order 
to be humble. She was kind, generous, and polite even to the palace 
attendants,’® servants, and slaves. The emperor highly approved 
of her. And (once when) the empress was ill, he gave special 
orders that her mother and brothers (be allowed) to see her, and 
the care of physicians and medicine be unlimited, until one day 
the empress said to him, “ The palace regulations are very strict, 
and to cause relatives of a palace-lady to enter into the women’s 
quarters not only may bring the slander of discontent upon your 
humble handmaiden, but also the derision of selfishness upon 
Your Highness. I most sincerely do not wish to be the occasion for 
either (slander or derision).” The emperor answered, “ Usually 
all people are of the opinion that the more who enter, the greater 
the honor. On the contrary, Kuei-jén*’ regards this as an affliction. 
Such extreme self-renunciation is indeed difficult to emulate.” 

Whenever there was a banquet, the several concubines of (all) 
ranks vied with one another in hastening their toilets, (choosing) 
brilliant and gay hair pins and ear ornaments, fresh and bright 
garments, (both) upper and lower. The empress alone wore simple 
dress, a costume without ornament or jewelry. Were her clothes 
of the same color as those of Yin Hou, she would change them 
immediately. If they entered (the emperor’s) presence simultane- 
ously, she did not dare sit erect, (or) stand (as) equal (in rank 
with Her Majesty). In walking (beside Yin Hou) she would bend 
her body (to express) her humility. Whenever the emperor asked 
a question, she always shrank back and answered hesitatingly. 
In her replies she did not presume to take precedence of Yin Hou. 
Perceiving the empress’ disturbed heart and bent body, the emperor 
sighed and said, “Is it worth while to take all that trouble just 
for the practice of virtue?” 





* & jij. The first consort of Ho Ti #yj #% who was dethroned in 
A. D. 102 (see below), until which time the empress Téng had the title 
kuei-jén. 

me JL. (See Te‘t-yiian, tq p- 56.) Apparently girls from whose 
midst it was not infrequent that the emperor chose a favorite. 

"it K- The empress’s title at that time, i.e., “honorable lady.” 
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Later Yin Hou gradually became estranged from the emperor. 
Often when, the empress was expected to go in to his presence, she 
would send word that she was ill. At that time the emperor had 
lost several sons, and the empress grieved that there were few 
heirs. Several times concubines were chosen to go in (to the 
emperor) to please the imperial wish. When Yin Hou saw that 
the empress’ virtue was praised more and more from day to day, 
she knew not what to do. Then in her desire to injure (the 
empress), she made a vow. The emperor on one occasion was 
sick abed with a very dangerous disease. Yin Hou in private con- 
versation said, “If I had my wish, not a member of the Téng 
family would be left (alive).” (When) the empress heard of this, 
weeping bitterly she said to those around her, “To the utmost I 
have sincerely used my efforts to serve Huang-hou,’* yet after all 
I have not gained favor with her. Now I must also receive punish- 
ment from Heaven! Although it is not my duty to sacrifice at 
the death (of the emperor), nevertheless, (I seek) the decree 
prayed for by Chou Kung,’® who himself desired to be a substitute 
for Wu Wang (during the latter’s illness); or the lot of death 
expected to result from her heart’s vow by Yiieh Chi: ™ first, be- 
cause of gratitude for imperial favor; second, for the riddance of 
calamity to relatives; and third, in order not to cause Yin Hou 
to incur the shame of (turning me into a) human swine.” ** Then 
she was about to drink poison! The palace-lady Chao Yii com- 





18 t= 3 i: The title for Yin Hou. 

- AD ny ZE- For the account of Chou Kung’s prayer for Wu 
Wang, see F. Hirth, The Ancient History of China, 1923, pp. 102-103; 
Legge, The Chinese Classics, III, p. 351. 

- Fa His - Daughter of the celebrated ruler of Yiieh, Kou-chien 4a} 53 
(B. C. 496-465), and concubine of Chao Wang of Ch‘u 3 £ (B. C. 
515-489), who asked her to follow him in his pleasures until death. She 
took the opportunity to prod him on to attend to his governmental affairs 
instead of seeking pleasure, and would not promise, but when later he 
was ill and showed signs of reform, in her heart she pledged herself, and 
before his death she committed suicide. (See Lieh nii chuan Rij k (§, 


chiian 5.) 
** Upon Han Kao Tsu’s death, the empress Lii bt Kk ie seized her 


husband’s favorite, Ch‘i Fu-jén RK KK XN , had her hands and feet cut off, 
eyes put out, ears stopped, and her mutilated body, while living, thrown 


in an earthen dugout, where she was given poison to drink. (See Han 
shu ]% . 2 chiian 97a, p. 3b.) 
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pletely thwarted this by feigning word of the arrival of a message 
that the emperor had already recovered. The empress believed 
that it was true and stopped. In fact, the next day the emperor 
was convalescent. 

In the summer of A.D. 102, on account of the magic poison 
affair,?? Yin Hou was dethroned. (Although) the empress begged 
to save her she did not succeed. From that time on the emperor 
had his heart set on her. The more the empress was honored, the 
more genuinely ill she became, and she isolated herself completely. 
Just at that time the authorities were petitioning to establish the 
Ch‘ang-chiu Kung.** The emperor said, “'The empress’ position 
is of the same honorable rank as mine, acknowledged as mother of 
the empire in the ancestral hall of the imperial family. This is 
not an easy (position). Only Téng Kuei-jén ** is foremost in 
the women’s apartments of the palace, and consequently is worthy 
of the highest (honor) .” 

That winter she was proclaimed empress. She ascended the 
throne after having declined three times. With her own hand she 
wrote her deep thanks to the emperor, saying that her virtue was 
not vast enough to have been his choice. 

At that period the protectorates were offering tributes and 
presents, vying with one another in their precious and beautiful 
gifts. From the time of the empress’ ascension to the throne such 








22 From the time of the entrance of the empress into the palace (A. D. 
95), imperial favor toward Yin Hou gradually declined; several times 
there was bitter resentment. Yin Hou’s maternal grandmother Téng Chu 
$i 4 came and went in and out of the women’s quarters of the palace. 
In the summer of A. D. 102 it was currently reported that these two were 
cherishing the magic-poison way He Ak aa 3G - When this report was 
brought to the emperor’s attention, he sent officials to investigate, try the 
offenders, and punish them.” Yin Hou thereupon was dethroned, and 
that same year, while virtually a prisoner in the palace, died. (See 
biography of Yin Hou, Hou Han shu, chiian 10a.) Through this lineage 
on the maternal grandmother’s side, the empress and Yin Hou probably 
were distantly related, as well as through a connection on the paternal 
side. (See Téng Ch‘ien $f #, How Han shu, chiian 16, p. 6b.) 

™ % or nA fe #K = . The conventional request of the authorities 


in the memorial to the throne just when an empress was about to be pro- 
claimed. (See Hou Han shu, chiian 6, p. la E> chiian 10a, p. 8a YE.) 
* i 4 A. The rank of the empress at that time. 
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(offerings) were strictly prohibited. Instead paper ?> and inks * 
were annually presented, and nothing else. 

Whenever the emperor desired to raise the rank of members of 
the Téng family, the empress wept and begged him to consider 
others. Consequently the empress’ elder brother (Téng) Chih” 
lived through the reign of the emperor (Ho) with no higher (rank 
than that of) a hu-pén chung-lang.”* 

In a.D. 105, Yiian-hsing, first year, the emperor died. His 
eldest son, P‘ing-yiian Wang,?® was a weakling. Several sons— 
perhaps as many as ten odd in number—had died in their infancy. 
Those born later had been at once secretly placed with foster 
parents. Shang *® was just one hundred days old; for him the 
empress accordingly received the imperial insignia. She was 
honored with the title Huang T’ai Hou,** and became regent. 

After the burial of the emperor Ho, the palace-ladies (chosen for 
his personal quarters) all went over into the courtyards of the 
Imperial Tombs. The empress transmitted to Chou and Féng 
Kuei-jén a communiqué,®? saying, “I was an associate with you, 





*° 4f. The date, a.D. 102, of this entry in the biography was three 
years before the announcement of the invention of paper (T. F. Carter, 
Invention of Printing and its Spread Westward, 1925, pp. 1-6, 190-191). 
Chih was probably near-paper made of silk, but Wang MHsien-ch‘ien 
#R YF BHR €E + E Fz Al quoted one authority who stated 
that paper might have been invented in the Yung-yiian period (A. p. 89-104), 
and been used in the palace previously to the report of the invention by 
Ts‘ai Lun. 

os mo. If the meaning given above be correct, it probably was not 
a true ink from lamp-black, but the ink that Chinese writers call ch% # 
(see Carter, pp. 24, 200). 

a7 #5 ge (Chinese Biog., p. 1553), see Hou Han shu, chiian 16. 

as EE HK + Bh}. A minor military palace post, established under the 
Han dynasty, and abolished in the T‘ang period. (See Tez‘t-yiian, if 
p- 110.) 

30 Fz ia =: See Hou Han shu, chiian 4, a. p. 106. He died in the 
4th moon, A. D. 113, see chiian 5, p. 9b. 

°° Fe ig - The infant son of the empress. 

31 4 Kk i , i. e@., empress dowager, but in this study “ empress” 


is used. 
82 This communiqué is one of three selections included as compositions 


of the empress Téng in Mei Ting-tsu’s jf wi RE 16th century (see 








of 
er 
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honorable ladies, in the back halls (of the palace), a happy member 
of your rank for more than ten years. (I) have not received 
blessed (divine) protection; the late emperor died early, abandon- 
ing the empire. (1), the empress, am bereaved. He to whom we 
looked up with reverence day and night is no more; forever our 
hearts will be disturbed with grief. Now according to established 
good usage, it is right that we separate; you are entering the 
courtyards of the Imperial Tombs. Bowed down with grief, over- 
come with sorrow, (even in the words of the) Yen-yen Ode,*? how 
can we express (the pathos of our affliction) in parables?” She 
then bestowed upon the honorable ladies wang-ch‘ing-kai carts,** 
chosen ornaments, chariots and horses four abreast, 30 chin of gold, 
3000 rolls of various silks, and %200 feet of fine white cloth.* 
She also gave Féng Kuei-jén a princess’ ch‘ih-shou, and (seeing 
that) she had none, a pu-yao for her head, and a girdle, one set 
of each.*® 

(While the empress) was still greatly sorrowing over the recent 
demise (of the emperor), and before the plans for strict control in 
the palace had been established, a chest of large pearls was lost. 





Chinese Biog., p. 1005) compilation of epistolary writings, entitled: Shu 
chi tung-ch‘iian a EG. ila Fie A.D. 1596, chiian 16. 

°° jhe jee G- Legge, Classics, Book of Poetry, I, III, 3, p. 42. Upon 
the murder of the duke Huan rik AS (B.c. 718), his mother, a concubine 
of his deceased father, was returned to her native state, and “ the 
marchioness-dowager bewails her sorrow at the departure of her cherished 
and virtuous companion.” 

a 2 oy # Hi. Carts especially used by the heir apparent and 
other sons of the emperor. (See Hou Han shu, chiian 5, p. 1b E> Hou 
Han chih BR 1% Foe chiian 29.) 

35 . One tuan is 18 Chinese feet (the foot-measure 
at the time of the Han dynasty was equal to 9 English inches, see above, 
footnote 13), but the cloth foot to-day is usually longer than the carpenter’s 
foot-measure, and this was probably true in the Han period. (For po-yiieh, 
see T'e‘ii-yiian, &; p- 96.) 

**Some texts omit 9A _E- There were three articles: a special kind 
of reddish silk for use by princesses of the realm = Hig Z (see Hou 
Han shu, chiian 10a, p. 12a); a special kind of cap 5 # (see Te‘t- 
yiian, Ie , p. 197), parts of which swayed as the wearer walked, and a 
huan-p‘ei # ii (see Te‘t-yiian, “fp , p. 40), a chatelaine with jade 


ornaments. 
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The empress decided to follow her desire to investigate; there must 
be some who were not guilty. Thereupon she personally inspected 
the palace-attendants and examined their countenances. Then 
forthwith (there was) confession and punishment. 

Now the emperor Ho had favored Chi Ch‘éng whose charioteer 
had falsely accused him in the magic poison affair.** So (this 
charioteer) was called down into the courtyard ** for examination 
and search. From the testimony the empress understood. She 
thought that the servitors of the former emperor (i. e., Ho) had 
been treated with kindness. Customarily his Highness had never 
scolded with rough words. Now, on the contrary, this (affair) was 
not in accordance with human affections. She then herself saw 
the truth made evident, and consequently (knew) that it was the 
work of the charioteer. (After these two incidents) there was 
none who did not willingly serve her, believing her to be super- 
naturally wise. 

The empress always considered that the truth about the spirits 
of good and evil was difficult to know, and that improper worship 
brought no blessings, so she ordered the authorities to dismiss 
several officials *® in the sacrificial service (whose actions) were not 
in accord with the ancient ceremonial usage. She also decreed “ 
that violators of the law and practitioners of magic, imprisoned 
since the Chien-wu period (i. e., A.D. 55), and the incarcerated 
members of the Ma and Tou * families, should all be restored to the 
rights of citizens. She furthermore had the t‘ai-kuan, the tao- 





87 The reference here may be to that affair which caused the dethrone- 
ment of Yin Hou, but the commentator explains it to be ordinary bad luck 
wished in hate upon another by use of magic methods. 

°° ie i - Elsewhere in this biography yeh-t‘ing means “ women’s 
quarters.” 

8° In the summer, 4th moon, A. D. 106, cf. Hou Han shu, chiian 4, p. 16b. 

40 In the summer, 5th moon, A. D. 106, cf. Hou Han shu, chiian 4, p. 16b. 

“Probably Ma Kuang Fi 3 (committed suicide a.p. 94, see Hou 
Han shu, chiian 4, p. 7b), whose son was re-instated in A. D. 113 by the 
empress, see chiian 54. Ma Kuang was the third son of the celebrated 
general Ma Yiian 5B # (B. Cc. 14-A. D. 49), and a cousin of the scholar 
Ma Rung 5B att (A. D. 79-166); see Giles, Biog., pp. 567, 572. i See 
Tou Hsien in Giles, Biog., p. 743. 
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kuan,*? the shang-fang, and the nei-ché practise retrenchment (in 
their preparation of) the palace clothing, imperial jewelry, food 
for the imperial meals, and fine beautiful articles of rare workman- 
ship. Except for presentation in the temples at the Imperial 
Tombs, rice, millet, and all grains were not to be husked. From 
sunrise to sunset meat (was to be served) at one meal only, and 
that was all. Formerly the annual expenses of the ¢‘ai-kuan and 
t‘ang-kuan *® were 200,000,000.4* The empress forbade this by 
imperial order, and she cut down the expenses for delicacies, until 
(the total amount) was much less than one hundred million.*® 
Of the tribute from the provinces ** and kingdoms, she reduced the 
amount more than one half. She ordered the sale of falcons and 
dogs from the Imperial Park.*7 The Shu ** and Han engraved 
vessels and the tasselled daggers, were to be manufactured no more; 
thirty-nine kinds of interior decorations were forbidden, and the 
woven ornamental brocades and embroideries of the imperial liv- 





7 i a4 . The official in charge of imperial food and drink, an office 
abolished after the Yiian period, see Tz‘i-yiian, Ft: p. 198. 

6 f- The official in charge of the selection of grains for worship, 
see T'z‘ti-yiian, re p.- 99. 

{i Fy - The official in charge of the making of imperial and palace 
precious articles, swords, etc., see Tz‘i-yiian, ‘a> p. 111. These palace 
officials, as well as Py & and other officials mentioned in this biography 


are listed in Chavannes’s Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien, Tome II, 
Appendice I, pp. 514-531. See decree, Hou Ham shu, chiian 4, p. 17a. 


“ @ ray . The official in charge of the making of pastry and cakes, 
see T'2‘ti-yiian, B » p. 129. 

** The unit was probably cash. 

‘© Several thousand ten-thousand. 

ae 4\% The chiin under the Ch‘in and Han dynasties may be com- 
pared with the modern shéng or provinces, see J. J. L. Duyvendak: 
The Book of Lord Shang, 1928, p. 18, note; Chavannes: Les Mémoires 
historiques, II, p. 530-531. 

“Shang-lin [ $k was a park begun under the Ch‘in dynasty, and 
extended by the emperor Wu nev 9 (B. Cc. 140-87), see Giles, Dictionary, 
p. 113; Te i-yiian, F> p- 46. 

” § {z - Regions now in the modern provinces of Szechuan and 
Shensi, from which, according to the commentator, these vessels, cast of 
gold and silver, had long been sent up as tribute to the throne. 
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ing quarters,*® ping-huan and ch‘i-hu silks, articles of gold, silver, 
pearl, jade, rhinoceros horn, ivory, tortoise-shell, engraved play- 
things, were all absolutely prohibited. In the imperial country- 
residences and (other) outside dwellings, the stored-up grain, dried 
food, fuel, and charcoal were ordered to be used economically. 
By mandate she commissioned the manager of the Imperial Tombs 
to investigate cases carefully, sending up to her the names of those 
relatives of the imperial family, who, far too old to hold positions, 
were attendants upon the honorable ladies, guardians of the tombs. 
She herself (saw) these people in the Tséng-hsi Kuan of the North 
Hall ** of the palace, and examined and questioned them. Acting 
upon (her decision of) dismissal or retention, the manager imme- 
diately sent away five or six hundred persons. 

As soon as the emperor Shang died, the empress issued an edict, 
enthroned the emperor An,*? and continued her regency. She 
thought that two great mourning periods in succession ** would 
burden the people bitterly, and without public ceremonies ™ she had 
the emperor Shang buried in the section for heirs-apparent in the 
Kang °° Imperial Tombs. Then she had all kinds of labor reduced 
by one-tenth. By mandate she announced to the ssé-li chiao-wei, 





“i WF fay jy- Literally the names of two palace officials in charge 
of the preparation of these articles, see Chavannes’ Mémoires, II, Same; 
Tz‘ti-yiian, #> P- ITI, 1) KK, i) Fj. 8 £}L. A silk of smooth closely 
woven texture; 5a cae gauze silk for summer use. 


5° Concubines without sons, who became guardians of the Imperial Tombs. 
(See Hou Han shu, chiian 5, p. 15a.) 


tb ‘se. Pei-kung was built by the emperor Ming (A. D. 58-75), see 
Tz‘t-yiian, F- p. 360. 

fe te. The twelve-year old nephew of the emperor Ho, and grand- 
son of the emperor Chang 8 ra (A. D. 76-88), Liu Yu Zi Wi by name. 


(See Giles, Biog., p. 528; Hou Han shu, chiian 5.) 
58 Deaths of the emperor Ho and Shang. 
’4 A funeral ceremony was held, however, in the palace-hall, Ch‘wng-té 


ch‘ien-tien oe (8 0) Rt see Hou Han shu, chiian 4, p. 17b, chiian 5, 
p. 2b. 

™ KE Be Kang ling. A note 7 (chiian 5, 2b) expresses a doubt of 
the accuracy of this place, and suggests a section of the Shén Tombs 


{i B. _ 
oy a oh By. i a FF, ot be kk = see Te‘ti-yiian, TE, 
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the Ho-nan yin and the Nan-yang ¢‘ai-shou, “ We often see that 
relatives and guests of the preceding emperor’s household take 
advantage of their (former) prestige and power, and without es- 
teem (for others) give hasty, peremptory orders, until there is tur- 
bulent disorder for the officials and suffering for the people. The 
responsibility lies in upholding the law against insolence and lazi- 
ness. In face of offence, carry out punishments. Now even though 
the intentions of General (Téng) Chih * and his staff are respect- 
ful and obedient, nevertheless the (Téng) family is very large, and 
the connections by marriage are not a few; visitors (may be) 
treacherous and cunning, many violate the prohibitory regulations 
of the palace. Clarify and add rules to the palace-regulations ; 
show no preference in the protection (of the palace). From now 
on relatives who break rules are not to lean upon the (imperial) 
power.” 

Out of pity the empress (posthumously) pardoned Yin Hou,** 
allowed the fugitives (of her family) to return to their native place, 
and by imperial order restored their property (valued at) more 
than five million.®® In a. pD. 107 © the rank of the empress’ mother 
was raised ; she was given the title Hsin-yeh-chiin * and an income 
from (the taxes of) a district *? of ten thousand homes. 

In the summer of A. D. 108 the capital (suffered) a drought, and 
the empress herself visited the audience-hall ** for Loyang. She 
wished to know whether * there was anyone wrongfully imprisoned, 





p. 18. Officials corresponding to modern chief of police, provincial governor, 
and local magistrate. 


- ii ES oF - #5 te (see above). He was given this rank and 
title in the 4th moon, A.D. 106, see Hou Han shu, chiian 4, p. 16b. 

5® See above, and the closing sentences of Yin Hou’s biography, Hou Han 
shu, chiian 10 a. 

°° No unit given in the text. 


It PW) JC 4. The text reads erroneously je JR FE Sf. 
” oF BF #- Hsin-yeh was the native place of both the mother’s and 


the empress’ families, chiin was used in titles given to relatives of the 
imperial family by marriage. 

“ B oy &, - (See T2‘i-yiian, E> p. 130.) 

° =. Shih seems to have been used in the Han period for headquarters 
of officials as well as for special monasteries of the early Buddhist monks. 
(See T'e*t-yiian, A , p. 87.) 

% See Hou Han shu, chiian 5, p. 4b. And she went again, 4th moon, 
A.D. 112, chiian 5, p. 9a. 
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not a murderer in truth, but tried (as such). One falsely accused, 
emaciated, chair-bound (prisoner) who was brought before her, in 
terror of the gaoler, dared not speak. Just as he was leaving he 
raised his head as if he wished to state his predicament. The 
empress scrutinizing him perceived this, and calling him back asked 
about the charge against him. When she had obtained the truth of 
his case, she ordered that the Loyang magistrate be imprisoned in 
his stead for retribution. When this had been done, before the 
empress had reached the palace, a saturating rain fell in torrents. 

In the autumn of A.D. 109,°° the empress was in ill health. 
Those near her were grieved and worried, and they offered prayers 
and made vows. They all desired to substitute (themselves for her 
in death). When the empress heard of this, she angrily repri- 
manded them, and secretly commanded (the honorable ladies of) 
the back halls of the palace to order all those under them only to 
give thanks and to pray for happiness, and not to talk about bad 
omens of death and life. 

It had long been the custom to feast the departing palace- 
guards at the end of a year of service, (performing for their 
benefit) an important ceremony for expelling demons and driving 
away pestilence. The empress thought that the Yin and the Yang 
were out of balance. Rebellions among the troops of soldiers had 
been frequent. She commanded that the feast be celebrated with- 
out theatricals and music, that the band of boys ® used in the 
ceremony of expelling an epidemic be reduced by one half, and 
that the performers with their elephants and camels be excluded. 
When a prosperous year (returned the entertainment should) 
again be as of old. 

From the time when the empress entered the quarters of the 
honorable ladies of the palace (i. e., A.D. 96), she studied the 
classics and history, together with astronomy and arithmetic, under 
Ts‘ao Ta-ku.*%* (Now) in the day-time she attended to govern- 








*°In the Ist moon of this year, the emperor An was capped, and was, 
therefore, of full age, see chiian 5, p. 5b. 

** According to the commentator, such a band numbered 120 boys of ten 
to twelve years of age, who were sons and younger brothers of palace 
eunuchs. 


sa Wy Fe FR (Pan Chao fF ff), see monograph by translator, to 
be published by the American Historical Association. 
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mental affairs, while in the evenings she read aloud and studied. 
She was concerned about making mistakes, afraid of not being 
accurate in the official documents, so that from all over the empire 
she chose scholars, Liu Chén*®* and others, officials of various 
ranks,*® more than fifty persons, to go to the Tung-kuan™ to 
compare and read critically the books and records. When they had 
finished they sent up memorials, and she bestowed linen and cloth 
according to each one’s achievements. Furthermore, she com- 
manded the chung-kuan™ and chin-ch‘én to go to the Tung-kuan 
to study the classics and books in order that they might teach the 
palace attendants. All around, from dawn to dusk there was the 
practice of reading aloud assiduously. 

Then Hsin-yeh-chiin ** died. The empress herself cared for her 
in her illness ** until the very end. In the mourning period she 
was overcome with grief, and broken in health. Affairs were con- 
tinually being multiplied. Her mother was given a ch‘ih-shou, 
which was conferred on those of the rank of chang-kung-chu,"* and 





*° 3 ¥ (Chinese Biog., p. 1456), see monograph on Pan Chao, appen- 


dix. Recorded also in annals of 2nd moon, A. p. 110, but dated in lieh 
chiian 68, A. D. 117; see Hou Han shu, chiian 5, p. 7 b. 


69 8 + Po-shih, see Te‘t-yiian, F> p. 394. 
mt BB I-lang, see Te‘t-yiian, > p. 56. 
py IF Ssi-fu, see Te‘d-yiian, FE, p. 11. 
1% Pu Hsiang-shih, probably an official in the historical section. 

° Bi. in that part of the palace where the imperial repositories 
for books were located. (See translator’s monograph on Pan Chao, 
chapter 4.) 

“rh Be it B- (See Tz‘d-yiian, -f-, p. 70; PR, p. 174.) Both minor 


palace officials. 
™™The empress’ mother, see above. She became ill in the 9th moon 


(T‘ung chien 4 ié 8 $e. chiian 49, p. 16), and died in the 10th moon, 
A.D. 110. (See Hou Han shu, chiian 5, p. 6a.) 

73 At first only the youngest brother of the empress was allowed to 
return home to serve the mother, but upon her death, the four were 
granted leave for the mourning period. (See Hou Han shu, chiian 16, 
p. 12b.) 

” R B+ iy 4%. The paternal aunts and sisters of the emperors 
in the Han period had the title chang-kung-chu, see Tz‘a-yiian, Be p- 73; 
F, p. 279. Ch‘ih-shou may be the seal of the title, but see above, foot- 
note 36. 

5 
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from the east courtyard ** were sent a coffin, fine clothes, and em- 
broidered quilts. There were also bestowed gifts of 30,000 rolls of 
cloth, and 30,000,000 (units of) money, (but Téng) Chih and the 
rest politely, but firmly, refused to receive either money or cloth, 
The ssi-k‘ung *® was sent to manage affairs. The funeral arrange- 
ments and ceremonies were executed in a way similar to those for 
Tung-hai-kung Wang.” The posthumous title given was ching- 
chiin."® The empress faithfully observed the mourning rites 
through the entire period. 

At the beginning of the first moon, A. D. 113, the empress went 
into the temple *® of the founder of the dynasty, and fasted for 
seven days. Even the advisers, chief ministers, and officials © (of 
the realm) shared in the ceremonies of this period. On Kéng-hsii * 
she visited the ancestral temple ** of the imperial family, attended 
by the wives and concubines of the high officials, who assisted in the 
ritual. Together with the emperor ** she offered sacrifice, per- 
forming the duties herself. When the ceremonies were completed, 
then she returned (to the palace). 

And she published an edict saying, “ All should offer at sacrifice 
new and fresh (products of horticulture and agriculture). For 





7” ca fl - (T2‘a-yiian, fe P- 101, a » p. 108.) The official in charge 
of preparation of funeral equipment for palace and imperial officials, 
such as FPA Bs » pi-chi, see Tz‘t-yiian (4p, p- 186) where this passage is 
quoted. 

bi 1} ya One of the three high officials (= Be); president of the 
Board of Works, in the Han period, see Te‘t-yiian, Ft. p- 16. 

"ye Ze ZE- This was the title of the eldest son of the emperor 
Kuang-wu, see 7“ung chih, 8 ot chiian 79. His burial is recorded in 
How Ham shu, chiian 42, p. 2b. 

78 ak z ss 

70 Kk Bj see T2‘t-yiian, Il: p. 234. 

“AMA Rie = ALM A R- 

ot ae ie: The cycle name for a day of the month, see also How Han 
shu, chiian 5, p. 9b. 

+ om sip see Te‘i-yiian, @> p. 41. 

88 According to the commentator, there was a discussion at the time 
concerning the propriety of the performance of this ceremony by an 
empress dowager, but Liu Chén (see above) found it had been done in 
the reign of the emperor Ming (circa A. D. 56). 
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when these are (raised) out of season, either by forced ripening 
through the use of steam or of heat, or by stimulating the growth 
through the exposure of the new shoots, they never develop 
(proper) flavor, and the premature ripening curtails their growth. 
Is'that the way to follow the seasons and to grow all things? It 
is written: ** ‘Do not eat anything out of season.’ From now on 
the imperial ancestral offerings at the tombs and in the temples, 
as well as (the supplies) for the palace, all must be in season.” 
Thus the offerings made were reduced in number by twenty-three 
kinds. 

From (the beginning of) the empress’ regency, there had been 
ten years of either floods or droughts; barbarian tribes ** had 
raided the frontiers on all sides; brigands had risen within the em- 
pire. Each time that she heard of the people’s hunger, perhaps not 
until dawn would she sleep. She reduced and discontinued (her 
personal supplies) in order to give relief from calamity and distress. 
Therefore, the empire again was at peace, and the year returned to 
prosperity and abundance. 

In A.D. 118 P‘ing-wang Hou Liu I,** thinking that the empress 
was very virtuous in governmental affairs, and desiring that an 
early record of this be made, sent up a memorial to the emperor An, 
saying : 

“ (I), your official, have heard of the imperial virtue of Fu-hsi * 
and Shén-nung as recorded in the Book of Changes. The Book of 
History tells of Yao ** and Shun, and how they magnified imperial 
responsibility. So also even the holy and bright (ones) had to 





**The commentator located two probable sources for this quotation: 
1) Analects (see X, 8: 2, Legge, Classics, I, p. 232), and 2) a passage cited 
in the Han shu. 

“Py - Sst I is used here for the barbarian peoples on the four 
sides, often spoken of as (a) Eastern I R > (b) Western Jung 
Mt} FR? (c) Southern Man a] ae and (d) Northern Ti + ik 3 see 
Txt-yiian, i> p. 110. 

86 2 @ Re 4) R- An official of the time, see Chinese Biog., p. 1482. 

of R - (Giles, Biog., p. 233.) The first of the Five Emperors of 
the legendary period. wih B . (Giles, Biog., p. 646.) A second legendary 
emperor. 

s js x: T‘ang and Yii. (Giles, Biog., pp. 921, 663.) The famous 
legendary emperors of China’s traditional Golden Age. 
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chronicle their achievements on bamboo and silk, and to spread 
abroad the sounds thereof on wind and stringed instruments. 

“ (I) prostrate myself before Her Imperial Highness; she has 
received the mien and manner of the Holy Great, and the virtue of 
Heaven and Earth. She equals Yii Fei; ** she compares with Jén™ 
and Ssi; filial, sisterly, compassionate and loving; sincerely 
courteous and careful to observe ceremonial usages. She is the 
source of the interdiction of (court) extravagance and luxury; she 
is the omen of restrained ease and desires. She has raised the 
standard of the throne and the court, and transformed the neigh- 
boring peoples. 

“ At the close of the Yiian-hsing ®t and Yen-p‘ing periods, when 
the empire was without an heir-apparent, respectfully reading 
celestial signs, and (following) the counsel of the people’s lauda- 
tion, she put forward the emperor (An) for ruler of the empire. 
For all time the House of Han was established, and the neighbor- 
ing peoples tranquilized and pacified. 

“When the devastating floods came, and the eastern provinces 
experienced distressing famines, she was gracious and kind to the 
masses. Men and carts*® filled the roads. She (used) coarse 
clothing and food; she herself led in self-denial of food, and 
lessened (the number of her) horses in order to supply the populace 
(with necessities). Her graciousness gave her commiseration, and 
caused her to have regard for the people. 

“Unselfishly acknowledging her transgression, she exalted the 
humble and lowly. She brought to fruition a harmonious govern- 
ment; she diffused afar the teachings ** (of a benevolent rule). 
She established again kingdoms that had been destroyed; for liv- 
ing descendants she revived lost family privileges; she had (ac- 
counts of) meritorious officials included in contemporary records; 





sad x ff. The two daughters of Yao mgm &2 & He given by him 
in marriage to Shun (Giles, Biog., p. 664). 


°° #f. The mother of Wén Wang, and #] the wife of Wén Wang, and 
mother of Wu Wang. 
*5¢ GA HE JB. The last period of the emperor Ho, a. p. 105, and 


the only period of the baby emperor Shang, a. p. 106. 
*? Literally “caps and covers.” 


* t. &- Five lessons of duty in connection with the Five Relation- 
ships of the human race. 
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she restored the Imperial House; she recalled (political) fugitives ; 
she pardoned the imprisoned. (When) the government was not 
obedient and not harmonious, its plans were not those in her heart; 
when administrative regulations were not in accord with old tradi- 
tions, she did not use them at court. Her vast virtue abounds and 
overflows, it fills the universe, its floods abundantly enrich and, 
spreading out, fill the eight directions. The Flowery Empire de- 
lights to diffuse (its culture) ; the Jung and the Ti ** accept absorp- 
tion; her unsurpassed achievements have become famous through- 
out the Great Han; eminent favor is added to living people. 
“The function of lofty majesty—it may be heard of but not 
paralleled. Vast loyal service to the Empire—it may be eulogized 
but not named. The ancient emperors established the historians of 
the left and the right; ®*° the Han has had the traditional statutes ; 
the present generation has its historical accounts. Now the Way 
has both an ebb and a flow. (Governmental) control may be pro- 
gressive or retrograde. If (the acts of) good government are not 
narrated, then the trivial and the unusual (enter) the state 
archives. There is found (in the ancient records) not only the 
responsibility of Yao for dissipating the vast flood, and of T‘ang 
for overcoming the great drought, but also the excellency (of Yao), 
which is altogether without comparison in its splendor, and (of 
T‘ang), which was that of high Heaven (itself). (There is entered 
in the former chronicles) not only the omens of the crowing of the 
ringed phaesant for Kao Tsung,®* and of the furious storm for 
Ch‘éng Wang, but also the achievements of the restoration (under 
Kao Tsung) and of tranquility (under Ch‘ng Wang). 
“Furthermore an examination of the Books of Poetry and 
History (shows that) Shun’s two wives *’ and the three mothers ** 





™ IK ik: Jung, the western peoples; Ti, the northern ones; but used 
here for surrounding tribes. 

sai -& ih "i h, see Te‘i-yiian, Hq. p- 14. 

or = 4 Bk ne JT: Yin Wu-ting (Chinese Biog., p. 592.) Tradi- 
tionally dated as 20th ruler of the Shang dynasty, B. ©. 1324-1266, see 
F. Hirth, The Ancient History of China, 1923, pp. 53, 331. FR =. 
(Chinese Biog., p. 529.) The emperor of the Chou dynasty, dated tradi- 
tionally, B. c. 1115-1079, son of Wu Wang, see Hirth, pp. 104-107. 


°7 See above, footnote 89. 
*® The first of these three mothers was Chiang-yiian ES i , the mother 
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of the Chou dynasty regulated their conduct and were virtuous. 
Their thoughts did not cross their door-sills.°° They did not, (how- 
ever), experience family sufferings within, nor destructive calami- 
ties without. (Her Majesty is) painstaking in the management of 
(governmental) affairs;*°° she is careful to prevent the wilful 
waste or misuse of the gifts of Nature. Her achievements and 
virtue are eminent and lofty! An example at the present time! 

“Tt is fitting that the Court Historian be ordered to write the 
records of the Ch‘ang-lo* Hall of the palace, to chronicle the 
holy virtue and praiseworthiness (of the empress), in order to 
spread the fame of her beauty and her glory, to carve her loyalty 
on metal and stone, to suspend (her achievements) like the sun 
and moon (in the heavens) that they continue (to be known) 
without end. Thus will be brought to fruition the vigorous filial 
piety of the throne.” 

The emperor followed his advice. 

In A.D. 119 the empress by imperial mandate summoned the 
children, boys and girls of five years and above, more than forty in 
number, of the (families of the) emperor Ho’s younger brothers, 
the Chi-pei and Ho-chien Wang,” and the children and grand- 
children, more than thirty in number, closely related to the Téng 
family. And for all these children she ordered a residence opened, 
and the classics and records to be taught them. She herself in 
person supervised their examinations. For the little children she 
had guardian-teachers appointed, who from dawn to dusk were in 
the palace. She directed (these children) gently and firmly; her 
kindness and love were enriched with favors. 

Then the empress by mandate ** to her elder cousins, the Ho-nan 





of Hou-chi  #§, the legendary ancestor of the House of Chou, see 
Giles, Biog., p. 267. The other two were the mothers of Wén Wang and 
Wu Wang, see above. 

°° That is, they minded their own business. 

29 eH. See Te‘d-yiian, H, p. 207. 

= a= ak “=. A part of the palace which in the Han period became 
the dwelling of the empress dowager, see Te‘i-yiian, 3 » p. 72. 

103 oF + i i] =: see J“ung chih, chiian 79. 


103 A second of the three selections of epistolary writings of the empress 
Téng quoted in Shu-chi tung-ch‘iian, see above, footnote 32. 
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yin, Pao,’* the Yiieh-cht chiao-wet, K‘ang, and others, said, “ This 
group of children which I have received, I have placed in the charge 
of teachers from the imperial palace, truly because at the present 
time the princes of the realm are unworthy (of their positions). 
Times now are commonplace, superficial, and vile; artificial skill 
is prevalent. The Five Classics have fallen into disuse and un- 
popularity. There is no propagation of leadership. In the future 
then there will be decay. Therefore, I desire to exalt and rever- 
ence the Holy Way, in order to correct the evil customs. Is it not 
written: 7° ‘Hard is it to deal with one who eats to the full 
capacity the whole day, without exerting himself!’ 

“Now this modern generation of honorable relatives belongs to 
families with high salaries, warm clothes, delicate food, strong 
carts, and fast horses; ?°° but they are facing a wall (so far as) 
the arts and culture (are concerned). They do not discern between 
right and wrong. Calamities and destruction arise from such 
(conditions). 

“During the Yung-p‘ing *°” period (a. D. 66), the young princes 
of the four surnames *°* were all ordered into class rooms, and as 
a result ever-increasing popular customs and dangerous vulgarities 
were averted. Our loyal and filial ancestor,’ although his mili- 
tary achievements are chronicled on bamboo and silk, nevertheless 
taught by lesson and influence both cultural studies and virtue to 
his sons and grandsons. Therefore, he was able to keep them under 
control and to train them. They did not fall into nets. We 
should control our children. Both the narratives about our blessed 
and famous ancestor and the thought of the real meaning of the 
edict (for teaching the children) are in accord. Let us encourage 
this! ” 





106 say 3] FF (see above) #4 Fad BR te Bt He: 


105 Cf, Analects I, 14; VII, 9; XVII, 22. 
10° The commentator quotes Mo Ti: “The princes . . . know not the 
preciousness of solid carts and excellent horses.” 


208 rik FR. The reign period of the emperor Ming (A. D. 58-75). 

108 Children of the families of ri Eis ge 5 see Hou Han shu, chiian 
2, p. 1lb; Te‘d-yiian, }., p. 117. 

100 He JR. Téng Yii $f #B had 13 sons, each of whom he had taught 
to be skilful in one of the arts or professions of the gentleman of nobility. 
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(Téng) K‘ang thought that the empress had been regent for a 
long time. In his heart he was afraid of her, (so) he pleaded ill- 
ness and did not go to Court. The empress sent a palace attendant 
to inquire about him. At that time the palace slaves going in and 
out were able to injure the reputation or add to the fame of their 
supervisors. The elders (of the palace servitors) were called 
su-ché;**° the remainder were addressed as chung-ta-jén. (Now) 
the maid sent to (Téng K‘ang) had formerly been a slave in his 
family, but she announced herself as chung-ta-jén. When K‘ang 
heard of this, he cursed her, saying, “ You who had been with my 
family dare (do this), do you?” The slave angrily returned (to 
the palace) and said that K‘ang pleaded illness, but did not speak 
politely. Then the empress deprived K‘ang of his office, banished 
him to his estate, and cut off his connections (with the court). 

In the second moon of a. D. 121, the empress was ill enough to 
stay abed, and then became gradually worse. Nevertheless (one 
day), she was carried in a chair to the front courtyards of the 
palace to see the shih-chung and shang-shu, (then) also towards 
the north to the heir apparent’s newly repaired quarters, and re- 
turned. (She announced) an amnesty; she bestowed money and 
cloth upon the honorable ladies of the courtyards of the palace, the 
princes, and the high officials (of the government), each (accord- 
ing to the proper) share. She issued a proclamation, saying: 

“ Without virtue, I have been entrusted with the position of the 
mother of the empire. I have been poorly favored by Heaven; 
early I encountered great sorrow. At the end of the Yen-p‘ing 
period, within the seas there was no ruler. The masses (entered 
fortune’s) turn of distress, the danger of a pile 1” of eggs. Dili- 
gently and laboriously I have exercised care. (Now) I dare not 
regard the Throne *** as a pleasure. I desire neither to deceive 
Heaven nor to bring shame upon the late emperor, neither to 


320 18 # rs K J; see Te‘t-yiian, Ff p. 75. 

112 ## rh ( Tz‘i-yiian, Ff: p. 193.) The palace official of the Han 
period in control of palace chairs, carts, and equipment. yj # (Te‘d- 
yitian, = p- 111.) Metropolitan official in Han period. 





112The commentator refers this phrase to a passage in Liu Hsiang’s 
Bi 1] (B. c. 80-9, see Giles, Biog., p. 501), Shuo yiian Rt Ate ‘ 
228 4 §; see T2‘t-yiian, fF » p. 51. 
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neglect others nor to be ungrateful for kindness. Sincerely I wish 
to help *** the people, and to (bring) peace to the Liu *** family.” 

“T had thought that my gratitude might penetrate and influence 
Heaven and Harth, (so) that I might be favored with happiness 
and dignity, but instead I had the calamities of funerals both #° 
in my own family and in the court; aching sorrow unbroken. 

“Tn a short time my disease had wasted my (strength) to the 
uttermost. For a long time I had not attended worship in the 
ancestral hall. Then by my own effort I went to the Yiian Tombs, 
and this has increased my coughing and expectoration of blood, 
until there is no relief. Whether to live or to die makes no differ- 
ence. What remedy is there? Advisers, ministers, and high offi- 
cials, may you exert yourselves in your lofty loyalty and respect 
in order to support the Court! ” 

The third moon the empress died at the age of forty-one,’ after 
having been on the throne twenty years. She was buried together 
(with the emperor Ho) in the Shun Tombs. 





= 34 FE 1. e., “carry across.” To build bridges or repair roads is 
the usual form of charity practised by the Chinese. 
= 3 E> i. e., the House of Han. 


118 Deaths of the emperors Ho and Shang, and that of the empress’ 
mother. —_—_—_ 


117 By Chinese reckoning. 4 





THE AVESTAN PREFIX AS 
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ONE OF THE early contributions to Iranian philology by the late 
James Darmesteter is an article entitled “ Notes sur quelques ex- 
pressions Zendes.”* This article includes an etymological study of 
the Avestan word as,? a kind of adverb meaning “very” or 
“much,” and occurring in the Avesta only as the first member of 
compounds, such as as-aojah- “very powerful,” as-varecah- “ ex- 
ceptionally vigorous,” as-paourva “by far the first,” a3-mizda- 
“bringing ample reward.” 

The origin of this adverb had remained a mystery, in spite of the 
efforts made at its solution by prominent scholars like Franz Bopp 
and Frdr. Windischmann.* As contrasted with his predecessors 
Darmesteter made it a point to be guided strictly by the phonetic 
laws of the Zend language, so as to avoid basing his explanation on 
sound changes not otherwise found in Avestan words. Av. §, he 
argues, when preceded by an a, nearly always represents a former 
group khs, originating from Indo-Eur. ks: e. g., Av. dasina- “ right 
hand ” = Sanskr. daksina-; Av. vasi “thou wishest ” = Sanskr. 
vaksi; Av. taSan- “ creator, artisan ” = Sanskr. tadksan-; as there- 
fore must be traced back to a primitive form *akh3, earlier *aks, 
in which we easily recognize the Avestan counterpart of the 
familiar Greek adverb and preposition e€, Latin ez. As to phone- 
tics, this etymology has a close parallel in the Avestan word— 
already mentioned—for “ right, righthand ” and its equivalent in 
the cognate languages: Av. dasina-, Greek Sefs (for *deéipds) and 
deEcrepds, Lat. dexter, Goth. tathswa. Nor can there be any ob- 
jection to combining Av. as with Greek eé and Lat. ex because of 
the meaning of these words. Here Greek and Latin obviously are 
more archaic than the language of the Avesta, since the primitive 
meaning, no doubt, is to be sought in the notion of “ out of” or 





1 Mémoires de la Société de Linguwistique de Paris, vol. 2 (1875), pp. 
300-317. 

2 Pp. 307-09. 

* For particulars see Ferd. Justi’s article on a in his Handbuch der 
Zendsprache (Leipzig, 1864), p. 39. 
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“away from,” commonly found in Greek and Latin. However, as 
Darmesteter justly remarks, any particle denoting “ extériorité” 
may, in course of time, assume the meaning of “ excés.” He quotes, 
among other examples, the Latin adverb extra “ outside,” which in 
Italian in the form stra has adopted the very meaning of Av. as, 
e. g. Ital. stra potente “very strong,” quite similar to Av. as-aojah- 
“very powerful.” Greek é, in fact, when used as the prior member 
of compounds, has not infrequently the sense of Av. as. In the 
Homeric poems, e. g., we find é-AavOévw “to make quite forget,” 
é-axéouae “ to repair fully,” éé-adadw “ to blind utterly,” é-arardw 
“to deceive utterly,” éf-aro-rivw “to satisfy in full,” é&-dAAvju “ to 
destroy utterly,” é-opéAXAw “ to augment greatly.” No less familiar 
is the use of Latin ex as a prior member of compounds to express 
either completeness or intensity concerning the notion of the final 
member. In such compounds the prefix ex is to be translated, 
according to the dictionaries, either by “ quite,’ “ thoroughly,” 
“entirely ” or by “ very,” “ exceedingly,” “extremely.” We may 
find it difficult, however, to draw a distinct line between the two 
varieties. Examples are abundant. It may suffice to quote the 
following: (1) ex-aresco “to become completely dry”; ex-audio 
“to hear thoroughly or distinctly”; ea-bibo “to drink up com- 
pletely ” ; é-doceo “ to teach one thoroughly ”; é-vinco “ to conquer 
completely, to vanquish utterly.” (2) ex-augeo “ to increase exceed- 
ingly”; ex-timesco “to fear greatly”; é-durus “very hard”; 
ef-ferus “ excessively wild.” 

In every respect, then, Darmesteter’s explanation of the word aé- 
would seem to be firmly supported or, at all events, sufficiently well 
founded as to deserve careful consideration. Yet, strangely enough, 
its fate has been to be generally overlooked,* and to give way most 





*I have not met with any reference to Darmesteter’s etymology except 
in G. Curtius, Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologie® (Leipzig, 1879), p. 
384. Curtius, unfortunately, confined himself to quoting Darmesteter’s 
sound explanation of the Avestan word only in a note where it appears 
associated with D.’s hazardous attempt to connect with the Avestan prefix 
a§ the obscure Sanskrit term dgcarya “ strange, marvellous.” No wonder, 
then that, e. g., Em. Boisacq, in his Dictionnaire Btymologique de la 
Langue Grecque, s. v. ¢&, though referring to Curtius’ work, refrains from 
recording Darmesteter’s views. Even more significant is Bartholomae’s 
statement in his article on a8 (in IF 9): “ Die Bedeutung des Worts... 
ist unbestritten ‘sehr.’ Aber eine brauchbare Etymologie ist mir nicht 
- bekannt.” 
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recently in Compar. Indo-Europ. grammar and in etymological 
dictionaries to a less satisfactory explanation. I have in mind the 
view set forth in 1886 by the late Prof. Bartholomae® and en- 
dorsed especially by Brugmann ° that the adv. as of the Younger 
Ay. appears in the Gatha-Avesta as mas and is identical with the 
Greek prefix dya-. Strictly speaking we are concerned here with 
two different propositions that do not necessarily go together and 
may, therefore, be considered separately. 

First, the opinion that the adverb aS of the Younger Avesta is 
known to the Gathas in the form mas. No doubt, such an adverb 
is found in two passages of the Gatha-Avesta ;* its meaning, more- 
over, does not differ materially from that of Yo.Avestan a3. There 
is this important difference, however, that mas is not found in 
nominal compounds, but is simply an adverb, meaning “ greatly ” 
or “much.” It is clearly connected with the adjectives maz- and 
mazant-, Sanskr. mahi- and mahant-, Greek péyos, etc., like the 
adverb mazibis,° occurring in the Gathds in a similar meaning. 
Obviously we are concerned here with three different words, 
mazibis, mas, and as, in spite of the similarity in meaning. 

Secondly, the opinion that a3 is etymologically connected with 
Greek dya-. There is, of course, no objection to this etymology on 
part of the meaning. But in words signifying “much” or 
“greatly ” the meaning is of little account, because this notion 
has many synonyms and may be arrived at in many different ways. 





5 See Bartholomae’s brief note to his “ Beitriige zur altindischen Gram- 
matik,” ZDMG 50 (1896), 703, and especially his article “jAw. a§ und 
griech. dya-; gAw. mas” (“ Arica” nr. 63) in IF 9 (1898), 282-83. 

® Griech. Grammatik (=Iwan Miiller’s Handb. der Klass. Altert. wiss. 
II, 1) 3. Aufl., Miinchen, 1900, p. 83 (or 4. Aufl., 1913, p. 97); Kurze 
Vergl. Gramm. der Idg. Sprachen I (Strassburg 1902), 123. 

TY. 32, 3 yascé vé mas yazaité “also he who greatly reverences you ”; 
and Y. 34,9 aé ibyd mas asd syazdat yavat ahmat auruné cwrafstra “ very 
far from them shall piety withdraw, as do savage beasts of prey from us.” 
(The translation is essentially that of Maria Wilkins Smith, Studies in the 
Syntax of the Gathas of Zarathustra, U. of Pa. Diss., 1929, publ. by the 
LSA, pp. 83 and 96). The interpretation of mas in the sense of “ greatly, 
much” is in keeping with the native tradition, and generally accepted 
now. A different interpretation (“man”) suggested by Bartholomae BB 
8, 232 and 13, 88 was withdrawn by him IF 9, 283. See also Bthl.’s 
Altiran. Worterbuch, s. v. mas (col. 1164). 

® Y. 32, 11, originally the Instr. pl. of maz-. 
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Greater stress, therefore, must be laid on the form. In accordance 
with the teachings of comparative grammar we might expect to 
find aya reflected in the Avesta as *aza-. It is by no means irrele- 
vant that we find in the Avesta a monosyllabic, in Greek a dis- 
syllabic form. The two words, moreover, differ in the Auslaut. 
Bartholomae (ZDMG 50. 703; IF 9. 283) to be sure finds no 
difficulty in assuming that in as (for *avs) an adverbial s has been 
added, as in Latin viz, mox, Greek ié, amag, etc. Yet the fact 
remains that aya- takes no adverbial s in Greek. Above all, let us 
not overlook that in Greek aya- we are concerned, more or less so, 
with an unknown quantity. It has no unquestionable relatives 
outside of Greek. In Greek itself we are not certain whether we 
may include words like dyapa, dya00s, dyardw, ayavds, etc. among 
its relatives. Aug. Fick® has attempted to solve the mystery by 
advancing the theory that initial a- in Greek may result from a 
labial nasal followed by a vowel. This would mean that aya- may 
be regarded as a byform of péya-. His theory has been favorably 
received by Bartholomae, Brugmann, and various other scholars. 
But here again we should abstain from laying too much stress on 
the broad meaning of “ greatly ” or “very.” Let us not overlook 
Joh. Schmidt’s objections,*® based on instances in which the initial 


m is preserved. At all events we are moving here on unsafe ground. 

All such complications and uncertainties are avoided if we make 
up our mind to accept Darmesteter’s identification of the Avestan 
word as- with Greek éé-. Indeed, we may consider it a flawless and 
in every respect reliable etymology. 





®° BB 5 (1880), 168, with additional examples ib. 7 (1883), 95. 
10 Kritik der Sonantentheorie (Weimar, 1895), p. 152. 











LIGHT OUT OF UR—THE DEVOTION OF ELAMITE 
KINGS TO SUMERIAN DEITIES 


Ira M. Pricze 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL spectrum cast by the light out of Ur is a 
marvelous display of ancient colors. Some of these are historical, 
political, ethnological, linguistic, commercial, social, and religious. 
So complex was the civilization in lower Babylonia in that day that 
to keep within our bounds, in time and space, we must delimit 
our discussion. In this case we have chosen that period in Sumer 
immediately following the overthrow of the third dynasty of Ur, 
when Kudur Mabug, son of Simti-shilhak, the Elamite, is found to 
be sovereign of a new realm. 

The beginnings and the extent of his early conquests are still 
shrouded in mystery. The time in general was that contemporary 
with the first dynasty of Babylon. And we are still in the dark 
as to the relation, if any, that Kudur Mabug may have sustained 
to the monarch who ruled over the main empire of Elam. Indeed, 
this Elamite dynasty, on the basis of our present knowledge, seems 
to have been a political oasis of the Elamite Empire. Kudur 
Mabug, at any rate, designates himself as ad-da kur-Mar-tu (Nos. 
122, 123, 300) “father of Amurru.” Warad-Sin his son calls him 
“ad-da Emutbal.” A discussion of the geographical significance 
of these terms at this time would carry us too far afield. Kudur 
Mabug was also overlord of as much of Sumer as his arms had 
seized. He appointed in succession his two sons, Warad-Sin and 
Rim-Sin, kings of Larsa. (F. W. Konig in his recent “ Geschichte 
Elams” in Der Alte Orient 29.4, assigns Kudur Mabug to 2000- 
1960 B. c., and his sons Warad-Sin to 1997-1986 B. c., and Rim-Sin 
to 1985-1907 B.c.) We must also sidestep both the chronological 
and the political problems that face us here, and gather up some of 
the beams of religious light that appear in the activities of that ap- 
parently isolated dynasty of Elam. 

While some homage to Sumerian divinities had been noticed in 
texts of Elamite rulers already published no such display of re- 
ligious devotion and loyalty has been seen as we now find in the 
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nineteen fairly well-preserved tablets found at Ur and published 
in Ur Excavations, Texts I. Royal Inscriptions, by Gadd and Le- 
grain, 1928. (The translations given below agree in the main with 
Gadd and Legrain.) 

The founder of this new Elamite realm located partly within the 
bounds of Babylonia, Kudur Mabug, had rescued some of the 
cities of Sumer from some foreign domination. Of his three in- 
scriptions, all dedicated to Nannar, the moon-god of Ur, one (No. 
123) attributes his victories to this divinity, in these words (lines 
14-18, 21): “When Nannar had granted my prayer, and the 
enemies who had laid open (?) the head of E-barra he had de- 
livered into my hand—TI returned to Larsa.” “ Nannar, my king 
art thou, thou hast done it; as for me, what am I?” (ll. 22-24). 
“The shepherd beloved of Nannar may I be, may my days be 
long!” (ll, 48-50). Within his three texts Kudur Mabug further 
asserts that he was regarded of Enlil, and was in favor with Ninlil, 
the chief gods of Nippur. He also reverenced E-barra, the temple 
of the sun-god in Larsa, was a patron of Ekur, the temple of 
Enlil in Nippur, was a supporter of E-gishshirgal, the temple of 
Nannar in Ur. To seal his homage to Nannar, he built Ga-nun- 
mah “ the house of silver and gold” (122: 26-28). 

Although Kudur Mabug was an Elamite, his three tablets do not 
mention either an Elamite god or temple. He stands by the chief 
gods of the Sumerian cities he names. His first appointee to the 
throne of Larsa was Warad-Sin, his own son, named also in Kudur 
Mabug’s three Ur texts. 

Now Warad-Sin’s nine texts out of Ur are both a religious and 
a political revelation. Five of these are dedicated to Nannar, one 
(No. 134) also adding thereto the sun-god. The chief divinity of 
his realm, even as that of his father, was the same moon-god Nan- 
nar, whose Semitic form appeared in his own name, Warad-Sin 
(“servant of Sin”). The fulsome expression of his loyalty is 
seen in these words (No. 131: 1-15): “ Nannar, the princely son, 
shining in a clear sky, who hears prayers and supplications, my 
king; Warad-Sin, nourisher of Ekur, shepherd who cares for 
E-gishshirgal, worshipper at the shrine of E-barra, who fulfils the 
ordinances and rituals of Eridu, who multiplies the offerings of 
E-ninnu, am I.” “... who makes Nannar and the sun-god have 
a good house for their dwelling” (131: 20, 21). “... When 
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Namrasit, the god of the new moon . . . had commanded me to 
build his temple, to restore his place” (Il. 25, 30-32); “.. . his 
house, joy of the heart, E-temennigur, I built for him. As the 
ornament and marvel of the land it stands forever. Nannar, my 
king, thou art he who did it; as for me, who am I? Because of 
my work, may Nannar, lord of heaven and earth rejoice! A decree 
of life, a long reign, a throne firmly established, may he present to 
me!” (Il. 37-50). 

Such deep-seated affection and devotion, if words have any real 
meaning, are rarely equalled in any ancient texts. Warad-Sin must 
have been ruler over most of the chief cities of Sumer, for he 
declares his adoration of the gods of the main temples, often under 
the names of the temples, and sometimes merely in the names of the 
cities, in each of the five great centers, in this order: Nippur, Ur, 
Larsa, Eridu, and Lagash. As a further token of his devotion he 
himself built a temple to Namrasit, the god of the new moon. 

As if his oblations to Nannar were not enough, he devotes one 
tablet (No. 126) to this deity’s wife Ningal. Because she had 
heard his prayers Warad-Sin restored in its place her beloved tem- 
ple, Id-lu-shubgu-Kalamma (“canal of her who subdues all the 
land”), and extended his pious acts to the land of Kutalla. 

Another member of Nannar’s divine household must not be over- 
looked by this ardent devotee. Inanna (Ishtar) eldest daughter 
of Nannar receives the attention of one text (No. 127). Warad- 
Sin’s religious endeavor reaches out to Nippur, Ur, Girsu with 
Lagash, and E-barra, and he announces himself as king of Sumer 
and Akkad. By the extensive understanding granted him by Enki 
(Ea) for performing the duties of the city, and by his prayers, he 
restored E-dilmunna, the house of her heart’s delight. 

In one document (No. 125) Warad-Sin does homage to Nergal, 
the powerful lord of the land that resides at Cutha, whose fearful 
hand lays waste the enemy’s country; in other words, he was the 
lord of conquest and victory. In this inscription he had evidently 
extended his boundaries, for again he calls himself king of Sumer 
and Akkad. He does not neglect to be keeper of E-barra, nourisher 
of Ur, listener (?) to Enlil, and beloved of Nannar and the sun- 
god. To consolidate his devotion he built a temple to Nergal, pos- 
sibly in Cutha. 

Further evidence of the extension of Warad-Sin’s kingdom is 
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obviously seen in his tablet (No. 128) devoted “ to Ilbaba the lord, 
leader of battle, exalted son of Enlil—the god who makes light 
with his watchful eye, the helper of his weapons, Warad-Sin .. . 
shepherd of righteousness, who makes his people to lie down in 
peace ” (No. 128: 1-6, 12-14). The king of Sumer and Akkad here 
dedicates a tablet to the city-god of Kish, located in Akkad, over 
which he now held sway. Because of that special god’s favor he 
built for him in Ur a temple called E-ki-dur-shag-te-en-bi (“the 
dwelling that refreshes his heart”). 

Eleven years’ reign over this Elamite realm under his father’s 
sovereignty, everywhere reveals Warad-Sin’s notable religious pas- 
sion for the divinities of the Sumerian pantheon. 

As to how or when Warad-Sin passed out of view and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Rim-Sin, we are totally in the dark. This 
new king appears all at once as holding the sceptre over the same 
Sumer and Akkad. For sixty-one years, on one system of chron- 
ology, or until the defeat of this Elamite dynasty by Hammurabi, 
in the 31st year of his reign, Rim-Sin held sway. 

Among the tablets found at Ur there are certainly seven attri- 
buted to Rim-Sin, each dedicated to a different divinity, and accom- 
panied by the same effusive fervor for the temples of these gods, 
for the gods themselves, and for Rim-Sin’s gratitude for the privi- 
lege of building or repairing their temples. 

A victory tablet (No. 138) devoted “to Ilabrat, true messenger 
of Anu,” was prepared after Rim-Sin had smitten with arms the 
hosts of Erech, Isin, Babylon, Rapiqum, and Sutium, and had 
taken and humiliated the king of Erech. As a shepherd Rim-Sin 
prayed for Nippur, nourished Ur, reverenced E-barra, observed the 
rites of Eridu, and took charge of Girsu and Lagash. Tablet No. 
144 dedicated to Enlil seems to describe the same military cam- 
paigns. 

Nannar’s tablet (No. 139) is written in the usual formal style 
of dedicational messages but recites Rim-Sin’s faithfulness in mak- 
ing daily prayer and supplication (ll. 24, 25) and of building for 
his own life, E-ginabtu, the holy (house) of Nannar. 

The next divinity, Nin-si-anna (or “ Lisi-anna ”), whose identity 
is still in doubt (No. 140) was “the pure and exalted judge who 
smites wickedness and lying, is a long-suffering god to the man 
who fears him, protecting lamassu” (ll. 10-13.” “. . . When Nin- 
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si-anna had delivered all my enemies into my hand, for this, to 
Nin-si-anna, my king, in my religious zeal (?) I built in a clean 
place E-eshbar-zida, (a temple) befitting his godhead, a dwelling 
of pleasure to his heart” (ll. 27-35). In addition Rim-Sin again 
asserts his devotion to the temples and rites of Nippur, Eridu, Ur, 
E-barra, and his authority over Larsa, Erech, and Isin. 

Rim-Sin’s military activities are once more evident in his dedi- 
cation of a tablet (No. 141) to Nergal, as a token of his reverence 
for that god’s help in battles, and the conquest of the enemy. To 
him Rim-Sin built and dedicated E-erim-kukud, (“the house that 
cuts off the enemy ”), that this god may go with him, and may cause 
his hand to seize the country that is hostile to him. 

For the prosperity of his flocks he sets apart one tablet (No. 
142) to Tammuz “ beloved husband of Inanna ”, eldest daughter of 
Nannar. He is addressed as “lord of young cattle,. . . shepherd 
of the broad plains, bringer of plenty ” (ll. 2, 4,5). To him Rim- 
Sin built his temple, Ka-li-sud, fit for him to dwell in. “In stall 
and field may Tammuz multiply cattle and sheep!” (ll. 23, 24). 

Rim-Sin’s martial character is reflected in the tablet (No. 145: 
1-17) devoted to Immer (Adad). This god is “lord, warrior, son 
of [Anu], who rides upon the great rising storm . . . pouring out 
the clouds (like) troops over all the [face of the heavens?]... 
May winds of plenty, due increase of the earth, be granted as a 
gift!” 

In looking back over these nineteen tablets of the three Elamite 
lords we discover the names of fourteen Sumerian divinities, 
although it is uncertain whether or not they are all correctly pro- 
nounced. Nannar (Sin) the moon-god, chief son of Enlil, occu- 
pies the center of the stage, for twelve of the nineteen tablets are 
dedicated to him and to his immediate family, five in all, whose 
chief seat was Ur. In fact, Kudur Mabug’s three tablets enshrine 
him as the one great god, whom he delighted to honor. This is 
confirmed by the fact that he embodied the Semitic form of the 
name, Sin, in the names of his two sons, Warad-Sin (“servant of 
Sin”), and Rim-Sin. The next most popular deity seems to have 
been Nannar’s father Enlil, and his coterie, with headquarters at 
Nippur and Kish, powerful centers of political and religious 
influence. Next we meet the gods of power and war in Nergal of 
Cutha, Nin-si-anna, and Immer (Adad), who won victories and 
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protected their devotees. The sun-god Utu, the god of the deep, 
Enki (Ea), and Ilabrat each receives a share of the devotion. 

In all these nineteen texts the one phenomenon that challenges 
attention is the fact that the three Elamite kings were devoted 
worshippers of deities that were recognized as Sumerian. Neither 
can it be overlooked that not one of them mentions an Elamite god. 
Indeed, Kudur Mabug, the founder of this realm so far neglected 
his native divinities as to give both his sons names which embodied 
that of the chief god of Ur, Sin, the Semitic form of Nannar. 

Kudur Mabug had some precedent for his reverence for the gods 
of Sumer and Akkad. BA-SA-SuSinak, the unpronounceable name 
of the patesi of Susa in the preceding century, names among a list 
of Elamite and other divinities who would take vengeance in that 
patesi’s favor, Shamash, Nergal, Inanna(Ishtar), Bel, Enki (Ea), 
Sin, and Ninhursag (SAKI, 179-181). More than that, Dungi 
(Shulgi) of the third dynasty of Ur, built in the Elamite city 
Susa, a temple to Shushinak, the chief god of Elam (SAKI, 190c), 
192 p)). Once more, Dungi’s daughter married the patesi of 
Anshan (SAKI, 230, 28), capital of the northern division of Elam. 

These few citations obviously establish the fact that there were 
more than friendly relations between Elam and Sumer for more 
than a century prior to the existence of the realm of Kudur Mabug. 

In the light of these allusions what was the significance of such 
devout expressions of loyalty to the gods of the Sumerians? Were 
these dedications merely the usus loquendt of scribes or priests in 
charge of the temple records? Or, were these Elamite kings so 
immersed in the religious atmosphere of Sumer and Akkad that 
their Elamite loyalties of other days, if they had any, had entirely 
faded out? As a trend toward Semitic absorption we know that 
Rim-Sin married in succession two Semitic wives (King, History 
of Babylon, 156, N. 3). 

May it not have been that this western branch of Elam as 
expressed in Kudur Mabug’s realm was in part a merger of new 
immigrations, not only from the North but from the Semitic in- 
roads, especially from the West? In such case, we should naturally 
look for a gradual neglect and dropping out of Elamite gods and 
rituals, and the adoption of, and devotion to, the pantheon of Sumer 
and Akkad and their corresponding Semitic deities, as the logical 
result of such racial amalgamation. 











BRIEF NOTES 





The Sanskrit ghost-word *padvinsa 


Among the numerous discussions of the much-mooted Sanskrit 
word pddvisa or padbisa, “ fetter” or the like, there has figured 
prominently an alleged by-form padvinsa. To mention only a few 
chief references, with no attempt to exhaust the list, this form is 
quoted by Boehtlingk and Roth, PW 4. 387; by Pischel, Ved. Stud. 
I. 235; by Wackernagel, AJGram. I, p. 183; by Uhlenbeck, Eiym. 
Wobch. d. altind. Spr. 153; and by Bloomfield, Concordance, 553 
(under nir ma yamasya padvinsat). The -vinsa form has been 
particularly used by Wackernagel and others (cf. Uhlenbeck) to 
support a supposed etymological connexion with Latin vincio. 
Merely to show that I claim no exemption from the human frailties 
of these great authorities, I will add that I have myself quoted 
the same form in print (Studies in Honor of Hermann Collitz, 
30, 32). 

The purpose of this note is to express my present belief that 
this form does not exist in Sanskrit, and never did. 

So far as I can discover, its only supposed occurrence in the 
literature is in Latyayana Srauta Siitra 2. 2. 11, which has always 
been read as quoted above from Bloomfield’s Concordance. But 
the only printed edition of that text, in the Bibl. Ind., reads in 
fact sadvinsat, not padvinsat. The whole verse reads: 


mir ma muncami Sapathin nir mé varundd uta 
nir ma yamasya sadvinsat sarvasmad eva kilbisat. 


That is: “I loose myself away from the curse, (I loose) myself 
away from Varuna too, (I loose) myself away from Yama’s twenty- 
sixth, from absolutely every sin.” 

Of course the original reading was padvisét or °bisat, as all 
parallel texts read (see Concordance). The LS. variant is a stupid 
corruption, starting with a careless misreading of the character 
pa as sa, a very easy mistake in most North Indian alphabets 
including Devanagari. The point is, however, that the change of 
the latter part of the word to -vinsat followed, and was conditioned 
by, this graphic error. Had it not been that pad- was misread 
sad-, -viga would never have been altered to -vinsa. 
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It would be profitless to speculate on what, if anything, the poor 
copyist or traditionalist may have thought was meant by “ Yama’s 
twenty-sixth”. I suppose he vaguely understood a word like 
“curse ” or “bond ” with it. But how pathetically remote this is 
from Latin vincio! 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
Yale University. 





Crusius or Orosius 


Among the Arabic manuscripts belonging to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library which I described some years ago,! there is one (No. 
18 of my list) which I then was unable to identify positively. It is 
an Arabic translation, written in North-Western Africa, of a history 
of the ancient world from the earliest times down to the reign of 
the Emperor Constantius (A.D. 337-361), son of Constantine 
the Great. The name of the author of the original is given in 
Arabic as “ Hrisiiis ” and, because of that, I had supposed that in 
this manuscript we have a translation of an unknown work by the 
historian Martin Crusius (1526-1607). Besides the transliteration 
of the name which I have mentioned, there seemed an additional 
reason for my identification in that some of the works of Crusius 
were entitled orationes and our translation has as a title khutbah, 
“ sermon.” 

After the publication of my list of the Columbia University 
manuscripts I received a letter from my former colleague, the well- 
known Arabist, I. Kratchkovsky, in which he suggested that the 
author of our original text might be Paulus Orosius. This summer, 
working in the British Museum, I was able to compare this manu- 
script with the treatises of Orosius, and now I am certain that it 
is an Arabic translation of the famous history of Orosius entitled 
Historiae adversum paganos.2 Thus the name of the author must 
be transliterated as “ Hurisiis ”. 

Paulus Orosius was born in Spain, during two periods of his life 
he lived in Northern Africa, preached there, and died in December, 
415. About two hundred manuscripts of this work of his have 





1 JAOS 49. 219-233. 
2 Zangemeister, Carolus. Pauli Orosii Historiarum adversum paganos 
Iibri VII, Lipsiae, 1889. 
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reached us.* The Arabic translation gives certain proof that the 
influence of his teaching survived for many centuries. 

Unfortunately, many sheets of the Arabic manuscript which is 
in the Columbia University Library are missing, including the end. 
The contents of the manuscript, as compared with the original 
Latin text, are divided as follows: Ff. 1a-4a, Table of contents; 
4b-41a, Liber I (liber is called al-juz’) ; 41b-49a, Liber II ; 49b-68a, 
Liber III; 68a-85a, Liber IV ; 85a-106b, Liber V; 106b-113b, Liber 
VI; 113b-123b, Liber VII. 

As far as I know, there is no other copy of this Arabic work in 
any European or American collection. 


N. MartTInovitou. 
New York City. 





Ratha-chidra 


In the Brhad Devataé VI. 107 Indra cures a maiden of what may 
have been leprosy by passing her through “the carriage aperture 
(between the body) of the car and the yoke ”, evidently a case of 
healing by symbolic rebirth. I quote Macdonell’s translation 
(HOS 6. 237) ; he adds, “ without a knowledge of the construction 
of cars at the period when this passage was written, the exact 
meaning must be uncertain”. Now at Saiici, on the outer face of 
the lower architrave of the north torana, where the Vessantara 
Jataka is depicted, at the point in the story just after the horses 
have been given away, Prince Vessantara is shown standing in 
what is obviously the ratha-chidra; this aperture is a triangle 
formed by the front of the car and the two converging shafts, to 
which the yoke is attached at the point where they meet in front. 

Incidentally, in the next verse, godha is mistranslated “ alli- 
gator”; the alligator is not found in India, and no doubt a 
crocodile is intended; but even so godha is lizard rather than 
crocodile. 

Names of the different parts of a chariot will be found in Jataka, 
VI, 252. 


ANANDA K, CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 





3 Mérner, Theodorus de. De Orosii vita eiusque Historiarum libris septem 
adversus paganos, Berolini, 1844, pp. 17-30. Also The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, fourteenth edition, 1929. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Alishar Hiiyiik, Season of 1927. PartI. By Hans HEnNniINnG 
VON DER OsTEN and EricH F. Scumipt. University of 
Chicago: Oriental Institute Communications, Vol. VI = Re- 
searches in Anatolia, Vol. Il. Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF 
Cuicaco Press, 1930. Pp. xxii + 284 and five plates. 


Publications by the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago are becoming events in the field of ancient Oriental 
archaeology—if indeed the rapidity with which one follows another 
will permit the use of such an expression. The volume before us 
gives the first adequate account of the excavation of a true mound 
(Turkish hiiyik) in Asia Minor since the days of Schliemann. 
Fifty years have naturally witnessed a very great development of 
technique in this field, since the pioneer work at Hissarlik. 

After an illuminating preface by Breasted, the founder and 
director of the Oriental Institute, von der Osten gives a twenty 
page survey of Hittite history and archaeology (employing the 
word “ Hittite,’ which he writes with quotation marks, in its 
widest sense). The MS of the book was closed in 1928, and this 
chapter should, be supplemented by the author’s additions in AJSL 
XLVII (October, 1930), p. 54. The sketch is judicious, and such 
criticisms as might be offered do not affect any important matter. 
It may be observed that the date of Mursilis’ capture of Babylon is 
probably about 1750, as long maintained by Weidner and others; 
the reviewer has now changed his opinion (after holding the date 
cir. 1930 and later the Fotheringham-Schoch-Schnabel date cir. 
1870) and accepts the low chronology. It may then be that the 
Hittite invasion destroyed the resistance of the buffer states of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, so that Egypt became an easy prey to the 
barbarian “ Hyksos.” The history of Western Asia (including 
Asia Minor) during the age between the eighteenth and the six- 
teenth centuries B. Cc. is still exceedingly obscure. The reviewer 
feels that the low chronology of the Zendjirli sculptures is right 
(cf. p. 11). Speiser’s excavations at Tepe Billah are likely to 
compel a revision of all contrary views, and will have a very direct 
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bearing on the date of the somewhat enigmatic sculptures of Tell 
Halaf, regarding which von der Osten is duly cautious. 

The account of the excavation proper by Erich Schmidt is very 
detailed—perhaps too much so, considering the character of the 
material described, and the cost of publication. However, this is 
a matter of opinion. The method of clearing areas and trenches by 
plots, each plot containing, on the average, about a hundred square 
metres, is described at length, and has evidently been worked out 
very carefully. The most serious danger of the trenching method, 
that of destroying parts of buildings, and rendering later excava- 
tion unsatisfactory, because of divergences in plan, etc. (since no 
archaeological survey is absolutely perfect), has been in part escaped 
by the practice of leaving structures of any importance in situ (cf. 
pp. 215-6). me 4 

By far the most important part of the book is that devoted to 
the pottery, its stratigraphy and description (pp. 214 ff.). Besides 
description of types and pieces we are aided by statistical tables of 
the distribution of pottery, as well as by splendid color plates of 
selected pieces. Through sporadic sherds of Turkish, Seljuk, and 
Byzantine date, we come to more abundant Roman ware (p. 243) ; 
Hellenistic pottery seems to be entirely missing. We then find 
ourselves in a geometric horizon with period III, to which a number 
of very fine painted jars belong. To Late III belongs a fine 
amphora figured as frontispiece (see p. 256), with an elaborate 
frieze of floral and geometric motives, with doves. The ivy ten- 
drils suggest Hellenistic work, so it may possibly be that we are 
here confronted with a provincial example of a “ proto-Hellenistic ” 
ware from the Persian period. Syrian and Aegean analogies com- 
pel us to date the Middle III ware in the period before the seventh 
century B. C.; the reviewer would prefer a date in the early part of 
the Iron Age, between the eleventh and the ninth centuries. How- 
ever, since a certain cultural lag is naturally possible, our suggested 
date may be too high. Early III suggests the transition from 
Bronze to Iron in Syria, and presumably belongs to the end of the 
second millennium. Period II is unmistakably Late and Middle 
Bronze; the pottery has ample analogy with contemporary Syrian, 
Cyprian, and Trojan wares. This date is confirmed by Breasted’s 
statement on p. ix that Cappadocian tablets (i. e. from about the 
twentieth century B. c., or the beginning of Middle Bronze) were 
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found in stratum IJ during the 1928 campaign. Period I, finally, 
is so absolutely typical of Anatolian pottery of the Early Bronze 
(third millennium) that no doubt is possible. 

The Oriental Institute and the excavators merit our heartiest 
congratulations, both for the scientific method employed in the 
work and for the promptness in publication (1927-1930). The 
appearance of other volumes will be awaited with impatience. 





Clay Figurines of Babyloma and Assyra. By EK. Dovcias Van 
Buren. Yale Oriental Series: Researches, Vol. XVI. New 
Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1930. 8vo; pp. lxix + 287, 
and lxviii plates. 


This handsome volume by Mrs. Van Buren, the wife of Professor 
Van Buren of the American Academy in Rome, will be gratefully 
received by all Assyriologists and students of ancient Oriental 
archaeology. Of late there has been an increasing tendency on the 
part of classical archaeologists to devote themselves to the collec- 
tion and interpretation of the vast mass of ancient Oriental mate- 
rial scattered through European and American museums. In their 
search for the sources of Greek and earlier Aegean art and icono- 
graphy, archaeologists have been drawn irresistibly eastward. 
One need only mention two brilliant recent books, Valentin Miiller’s 
Frithe Plastik in Griechenland und Vorderasten (Augsburg, 1929) 
and Matz, Die friihkretischen Stegel (Berlin, 1928). A thousand 
links bind the lands of the eastern Mediterranean basin together, 
and most of the supposed barriers prove, on closer inspection, to 
be channels through which streams of culture flowed in both 
directions. 

Beginning her work as a catalogue of the clay figurines in the 
Yale Babylonian Collection, the author has extended it to include 
the entire field indicated by the title. She describes fully, with 
a wealth of parallels and references, no fewer than 1334 objects, 
some 300 of which are illustrated in 320 half-tone cuts, most of 
which are very clear. Less than half of the photographs illustrate 
the Yale collection. She has evidently spent many years in 
gathering this material, and has secured assistance from every 
possible source, so that her work accurately represents the present 
state of this particular field. 
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As Mrs. Van Buren observes (pp. xxxvii ff.), the most difficult 
problem connected with these terra cottas is that of chronology. If 
all the figurines had been dug up in recent excavations, their age 
would generally be fixed by the stratification of the site. Unhap- 
pily for us, most of them come either from early excavations, from 
badly conducted recent ones, or from surreptitious digging by the 
Arabs, so that the provenience, as well as the context, remains 
obscure. Her discussion of the technique and the sequence of 
types in different periods (p. xlii-viii) is very interesting and in- 
structive, while the ensuing exposition of the meaning of the types 
is naturally tentative. She correctly emphasizes their religious 
significance, and does not allow a popular, but erroneous, conception 
of them as dolls or toys to influence her judgment. In Palestine, 
toys, in the proper sense of the term, do not appear until the Iron 
Age (after 1000 B. c. ). The head-dress of the goddess of Nos. 
420-5 (p. li) is not a turreted crown, but a feather crown (con- 
trast p. lxvi, note) ; the reviewer expects to discuss the matter at 
length in another place. The turreted crown does not appear in 
the Orient until the Hellenistic period. The late figurine No. 438 
(p. lii below) is extraordinarily interesting; the goddess holding a 
serpent in her right hand, so that its head is in the infra-pubic 
region, belongs iconographically (not chronologically) with the 
Astarte representations of Palestine (perhaps belonging to ‘Anat), 
where the nude goddess holds a serpent so that its head approaches 
her vulva (at Tell Beit Mirsim about 1600 B. c., at Beth-shemesh 
somewhat later, at Wadi Mugharah from the early Hellenistic 
period). As in similar Indian and Mexican symbolism, the serpent 
denotes (among other things) the male procreative force of nature. 
That the goddess is clothed is no objection, since there is a constant 
reciprocal influence between clothed and nude types, just as in all 
other aspects of these figurines. 

While we have no space to enter into a detailed discussion of 
the elaborate commentary, with nearly three hundred closely printed 
pages, a few observations may be made. The god or genius hold- 
ing the spouting vase (No. 997 ff.) is not necessarily Dumuzi- . 
abzu, but may be Enki (Ha), or a genius (see AJSL 35.173 f. and 
JAOS 40.316 f.). The standards held by the superhuman porters 
in Nos. 1003 ff. are certainly the door-posts, which became so 
conventionalized that they were eventually transformed into spears 
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or real standards. As has been made absolutely clear by the dis- 
coveries at Tell el-‘Obeid, the rings on these “standards” were 
intended to hold the horizontal bars by which the gates were 
bolted. 

Mrs. Van Buren has placed us under a very great obligation by 
her careful and complete treatment of a much neglected, but ex- 
tremely important subject. No student of ancient oriental arch- 
aeology can afford to neglect her monumental work, which will 
probably remain the standard handbook in its field for many 
years to come. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Al-Bustan. By at-SHAYKH ‘ABDULLAH AL-BUSTANI. 2 vols. 
Beirit: AMERICAN Mission Press, 1930. Pp. 2784 + 66. 


The Mission Press of Beirit has shown in recent years com- 
mendable activity in the publication of scholarly and scientific 
works. A book on geology by Professor Alfred Ely Day, empha- 
sizing the geology of Lebanon, and done into Arabic by Professor 
Dawid Qurban, both of the American University of Beirit, ap- 
peared last year in 191 pages. It is the third in a series of which 
the first two deal with the plant and animal kingdoms, all by the 
same author. A second edition of al-‘Usir al-Qadimah, being a 
translation of Breasted’s Ancient Times by Professor Qurban, has 
just appeared. Such was the demand for the first edition, reviewed 
in this JoURNAL, vol. 49 (1921), pp. 87-88, that its copies have 
already been exhausted. The book is being used as a textbook on 
ancient history in the public schools of al-Iraq, Palestine, and 
Transjordania. The student descendants of the peoples who lived 
in these three lands, however, will find the data dealing with their 
ancestors out of all proportion to that treating the Greeks and 
Romans. An Arab will search in vain for a paragraph on the once- 
flourishing civilization of the Minaeans, Sabaeans, and Himyarites. 
In fact, these words do not occur in the index; and al-‘Arab occurs 
on three pages only. Nor are the words Nabateans, Ghassan, 
Lakhm, and al-Hirah listed. In order to meet the real needs of 
the Arabic-speaking world for whom it is intended, a work of this 
kind should have been an adaptation rather than a translation. 
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The most voluminous work of the Press, however, has been al- 
Bustin. It may be the largest book printed in any Arabic press 
during the last year. The author, who died after correcting the 
last proofs, belonged to a Maronite Lebanese family which fur- 
nished the modern Arabic world with two of its most distinguished 
scholars, one of whom translated the Iliad and Odyssey into ex- 
quisite Arabic verse, and the other produced in the latter part of 
the last century a whole Arabic encyclopaedia in a number of 
volumes. The book under review has omitted a number of obsolete 
and objectionable words, has arranged its entries in a fairly good 
manner, and on the whole constitutes an improvement on Muhit 
al-Muhit and Agqrab al-Mawdarid, to say nothing of the older and 
more archaic forms of lexicons such as T'@j al-‘Aris. But it still 
leaves much to be desired. No etymologies are given. The whole 
is the work of one man. Arabic as a language is treated from the 
narrow provincial point of view rather than from the broader 
Semitic aspects. 


Kitab Khitat al-Sham. By MunamMMapd Kurp‘aui. Vols. IV, V 
and VI. Damascus, 1926-28. Pp. 310, 308, 425. 


These volumes complete a work of which the first three volumes 
were reviewed in this JouRNAL, vol. 46 (1926), pp. 321-322. The 
author, who is the president of the Arab Academy in Damascus 
and the minister of education in the Syrian government, has fol- 
lowed the medieval school of historiography as represented by such 
a writer as al-Magqrizi, the title of whose monumental work on the 
history of Egypt, al-Khitat, was appropriated by Kurd‘ali. And 
like Magqrizi our author has produced a compilation of historical 
material rather than a real history. In volume IV, entitled to- 
gether with the last two volumes “cultural history,” he takes up 
literature, science, sculpture, architecture, painting, music, agri- 
culture and industry from the days of Muhammad to the present 
time. Volume V deals with the army, navy, taxation, ports, rail- 
roads, castles, and kindred subjects, beginning with the ancient 
Assyrian period. The last volume is devoted to the history of the 
churches, mosques, hospitals, schools, sects, and denominations. A 
number of articles written by writers other than the author himself 
are incorporated in the book. The work serves a purpose in making 
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accessible to the Arabic reader material hitherto scattered in various 
sources, but adds very little that is new to our knowledge of the 
history of Syria and fails to meet the demands of critical scholar- 
ship. 


—_—_—_ 


Récueil de textes inédits concernant Vhistoire de la mystique en 
pays dIslam. Reéunis, classés, annotés et publiés par Louis 
MASSIGNON. Paris, 1929. Pp. vii + 259. 


A poorly edited and badly printed book by one whose editorship 
of Revue du monde musulman and work on al-Hallaj and other 
phases of Sufiism has made him one of the best-known scholars in 
Islamics. There is hardly a page in the reviewer’s copy which is 
not marked by one or more mistakes. The troublesome hamzah 
with its variants has proved a fertile source of orthographic errors 
(p. 23, 1. 19, w. 1; p. 44, 1. 11, w. 6; p. 74, 1. 1, w. 14; ete.; etc.). 
In one case (p. 32, 1. 3, w. 5) the misreading violates the meter 
of the verse. For “ma‘dliman” (p. 3, 1. 12) read ma‘alima, for 
“w-asta‘malahu” (p. 13, 1. 5) read w-asta‘malaha, for “ dlayhi” 
(p. 20, 1. 6) read ‘alayht, for “tankashifu” (p. 34, 1. 4) read 
yankashifu, for “aqbaduka” (p. 44, 1. 8) read naqbaduka, etc. 
Even a verse from the Koran (p. 61, l. 3) is misquoted and a 
European name is spelled differently on two pages (p. 1, 1. 8, and 
p-. 238, n. 1). As for the number of typographical errors, it is best 
to apply the Arabic dictum, Allahu a‘lam. 

Puiuip K. HITTI. 

Princeton University. 


The Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited. By V. S. 
SUKTHANKAR. Poona. BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE. Fascicule 4. 


The fourth fascicule of the new Mahabharata text published by 
the Bhandarkar Institute has just appeared and besides the ac- 
curacy and clarity to which the previous fascicles have accustomed 
us illustrates for the first time the way the divergences between the 
Northern and Southern texts is treated. It is perhaps the most im- 
portant point which the editors have to determine, both as to 
readings and as to arrangement (two episodes, for example, in this 
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fascicule are inverted in order) and interpolations. The editors 
have already found proof that in the seventy chapters now printed 
a sectarian and uncritical attitude has induced changes in the 
Southern text. As separate fascicules of this essential text will 
not be sold it will be necessary for libraries to subscribe for the 
complete text. Every library or individual possessed of Sanskrit 
texts will find this new edition of the great Sanskrit epic in- 
dispensable. 


E. WAsHBURN HopkKINs. 
Yale University. 


Kathakali (pp. 13), and Diagrams of Hand Poses in Kathakali 
(pp. 2 and 24 plates). By Vasupsva Popuvat, Superinten- 
dent of Archaeology, Trivandrum. Trivandrum: GovERNMENT 
Press, 1930. 


Kathakali is a dramatic performance in which the meaning of 
the actors is conveyed mainly by conventional gestures (abhinaya), 
and it is probably here in Malabar that the traditions of the classi- 
cal Indian stage have been best preserved. The present pamphlets 
form a useful supplement to the fuller information to be found in 
Meerwarth’s “ Les Kathakalis du Malabar,” in the Journal Asia- 
tique, 1926. It is interesting to note a few local variants from the 
customary usage in classical ndtya: thus, Kathakali hastam repre- 
sents classical pataka, and the term patdka is applied to what is 
usually called tripataka. 





The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India. By E. H. 
WARMINGTON. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press, 1928. Pp. 
viii + 417. 

This work covers the period from the triumph of Augustus to 
the death of Marcus Aurelius (B. c. 20 to A. D. 180), and is written, 
as the preface indicates, “mainly from a western point of view,” 
the classical sources being very carefully and thoroughly exploited. 
The first part deals with the trade routes, the discovery of the 
monsoons, and the commerce, the second part with the actual 
imports and exports (the trade in gems is treated with particular 
care). The volume will be indispensable to historians. 
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Cultural influences (religion, art, literature) are dealt with, 
but very much less thoroughly than is trade (in the narrower 
sense of the word). The reader should at least be referred to such 
sources as Berstl, “ Indo-Koptische Kunst,” Jahrb. der Kunst, 
1924; Beylié, L’Architecture hindoue en Extréme-Orient (Indian 
elements in Roman architecture) ; Garbe, Indien und das Chris- 
tentum, 1914; Dimand, “ Indische Stielemente in der Ornamentik 
der syrischen und koptischen Kunst,” Ostas. Zettschr., [X, 1920-22, 
and Die Ornamentik der agyptischen Wollwirkereien, 1924, Pullé, 
Reflessi indiani nell’arte romaica, 1903, and some others, while 
de Villard, La Scultura ad Ahnas not only illustrates many Coptic 
works in which Indian influence is recognizable (Flinders Petrie 
found at Ahnas a Roman terracotta representing an Indian), but 
gives an excellent Bibliography of evidences of Indian contacts 
with Egypt immediately before and after the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Several doubtful statements are made in connection with the 
Lamsacos dish. The “ guinea-fowl ” looks to me like a Himalayan 
quail. On the other hand the chair is certainly not “ typically 
Indian”; and the so-called “human monkeys,” leaders of the 
leopard (hunting cheetah?) and lion (not “ tiger”), are nothing 
but men with flowing scarves (further, the Hanuman type was 
not yet at this time evolved in Indian art). As regards glass (pp. 
246, 380, and note 55) there is no question that it was made in 
India long before Roman times, indeed before the Mauryas. It is 
very unlikely that the marble columns used on Ptolemy Philopator’s 
ship (p. 256) were quarried in Rajputana; it is more than doubt- 
ful whether this marble was quarried at all before the eleventh 
century, and it was in any case far from the sea, whereas the marble 
of the Kistna-Godaveri delta lay near to the sea, in an area fre- 
quented by Roman traders, and we know that it was worked into 
columns. It is recognized (pp. 57, 68) that Byzantion is a dis- 
tortion of an Indian word but the original Vijayadurga might 
have been cited. In connection with Sopara (p. 56) it might have 
heen mentioned that this place is no longer identified with the 
Biblical Ophir, which was probably an Arabian port on the Red Sea. 
On p. 375 jak (fruit) is misspelt jack. 

Important evidences which have been published perhaps too 
late for inclusion may be noted in “A Greek farce with old Kan- 
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nada passages,” in the Mysore Archaeological Department Annual 
Report for 1926; and G. Coedés, “ Excavations at P’ong Tiik,” 
Journ. Siam Soc., XXI, 3, 1928 (a Greco-Roman lamp, etc.). In 
connection with Indian ships (sangara and colandia mentioned in 
the periplus and cited on pp. 65, 66) reference should be made to 
the discussion by Hornell, “ Indian Boat Designs,’ Mem. As. Soc. 
Bengal, VII, pp. 211, 215, 216. In connection with conch or 
chank (p. 174) it may be observed that Cosmas Indico-Pleustes 
(much later, it is true, than the period covered by Mr. Warming- 
ton’s book, but still of interest) mentions the export of conch-shells 
from Marallo (probably the Maravan coast at RameSvaram or 
Pamban), using the term xoxAiovs (Hornell, Sacred Chank of 
India, 1914, p. 127)2 


A. K. CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Les Clokas Grammaticaux de Thonmi Sambhota avec leurs com- 
mentaires. Par JAcQuES Bacor (Annales du Musée Guimet, 
Bibliothéque d’Etudes, Vol. XXXVII). Paris: Pav 
GEUTHNER, 1928. 


It is gratifying to learn that Tibetan studies begin to be treated 
as a separate branch of study in the vast domain of orientalism. 
For about a century these studies were regarded as supplementary 
to the great subject of Indology. Students of Buddhism, who ex- 
tended their researches into the vast and fascinating field of 
Northern Buddhism, had to take up Tibetan to be able to consult 
Tibetan translations of lost Sanskrit originals. The knowledge of 
Tibetan thus acquired was limited to the Tibetan translations of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka, the bKa-‘gyur and the bsTan-‘gyur. Little 
was known about the vast Tibetan literature, exegetic and secular, 
which consists mostly of works composed by native Tibetan scholars. 

The language of the Tibetan translations of Buddhist texts is 
an artificial idiom. The outward form is Tibetan, but the inner 
construction of a sentence is a faithful reproduction of the Sanskrit 
original. A Tibetan text translated from Sanskrit presents none 





1 Early Indian references to the use of conch, overlooked by Hornell, are 
Atharva Veda 19. 22, Cullavagga V. 11. 1 and 5, and VI, 3, 7, and Maha- 
vagga VI. 12. 1. 
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of the difficulties inherent in an original Tibetan literary work. 
The native Tibetan works were often unapproachable because of 
their language and style. We possess a number of grammars of 
both classical and colloquial Tibetan, all of which treat the lan- 
guage from a western standpoint, and endeavor to classify the 
phenomena of the language according to western grammatical 
categories. All who are familiar with Tibetan know that this 
method often creates difficulties in the right understanding of a 
Tibetan sentence. It is imperative to learn more about the native 
Tibetan science of language, and to study the treatment of the 
linguistic phenomena by native grammarians. Tibetans were 
pupils of the ancient Hindus, those indisputable masters of the 
science of grammar, and the study of their works promises to be 
fruitful. The Tibetan literature on grammar is exceptionally ex- 
tensive. Most of the works,—grammars, philological commentaries, 
lexicographical collections, dictionaries of synonyms,—are still un- 
known to science and remain to be re-discovered. Grammatical: 
studies are still fostered in Tibet, and a number of new treatises 
and commentaries on old standard works are published by the great 
printing establishments of the country. 

Since the last century a number of prominent western scholars 
have directed their attention to the study of Tibetan grammatical 
works. In 1898 the eminent Tibetologist, Dr. Berthold Laufer, 
published in the Sitzwngsberichte der Kgl. Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wassenschaften, vol. I, pp. 519 ff., an article under the title 
“Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft der Tibeter”. In 1915 Sarat 
Chandra Das published the Tibetan texts of the well-known stand- 
ard work, the Si-tu’i sumrtags, the Dag-byed gsal-ba’i me-lon, and 
the Si-tu’i Sal-lun by the dGe-slon Dharmabhadra (S. C. Das, An 
Introduction to the Grammar of the Tibetan Language, Darjeeling, 
1915). 

The clokas of Thonmi Sambhota can be understood only with 
the help of a native commentary. The Si-tu‘i sumrtags in its turn 
presents considerable difficulties and its study requires the use of 
a native commentary in which matters are conveniently arranged 
and explained. The edition of a complete text of a Tibetan gram- 
matical work, with translation and commentary in the light of 
modern research, was until recently a great desideratum. We 
should feel grateful, therefore, to Professor Jacques Bacot, Lecturer 
on Tibetan in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes of Paris, for giving us 
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an edition of a Tibetan grammatical work with a translation and 
detailed commentary. It is undoubtedly a most important pub- 
lication in the field of Tibetan studies, and as such will occupy a 
permanent place in the literature on the subject. 

For his edition Professor Bacot has chosen the Sumrtags 
gSan-‘chan legs-bgad nor-bu‘i phren-ba, an anonymous work edited 
under the direction of the bLa-ma mKhas-grub dam-pa, a disciple 
of Situ. In his learned preface Professor Bacot makes valuable 
comments on the difference between the Tibetan used in transla- 
tions from Sanskrit texts and the written Tibetan of native works. 
The text of a Tibetan translation consists of a series of traditional 
formulae consecrated by usage. This renders tle retranslation of 
a Tibetan sentence into Sanskrit a purely mechanical procedure, 
and the true meaning of a sentence can be discovered from the 
reconstructed Sanskrit original. The difficulty arises when we have 
to handle an original Tibetan work. Here a knowledge of the con- 
struction of a Tibetan sentence and the rdle played by numerous 
particles that govern the relation of words in a sentence becomes 
indispensable. In other words, the reader has to possess an insight 
into the inner logical construction of a Tibetan sentence. 

The grammar edited by Professor Bacot contains the text of the 
Sum-cu-pa, and a commentary on it which is highly praised by 
native scholars. Part I of Bacot’s edition contains the translation 
of Sum-tu-pa, the most important part of Tibetan morphology, 
treating of the ten suffixes and particles governing the concordance 
of words in a sentence. The Tibetan author gives a lucid explana- 
tion of the use of declensional cases in Tibetan, which is largely 
governed by the quality of action or intention. On p. 24, n. 2, we 
find interesting facts about the use of da-drag, which brings new 
precision to our knowledge of this ancient suffix. This removes 
many of the difficulties in the right understanding of a Tibetan text. 

Part II, pp. 51-75, contains a translation of the rTags-‘jug-pa, 
in which the morphology of the Tibetan verb and the phonetics 
of different prefixes and suffixes are discussed in great detail. The 
text of the grammar seems to indicate that the prefixes had already 
lost their syllabic pronunciation in the time of Thonmi Sambhota, 
and this important conclusion will have to be taken up in con- 
nection with the problem of tones in Tibetan. 

The question of bdag (active) and gsan (passive), the stumbling- 
blocks of Tibetan, is discussed in detail, and receives masterful 
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comment. Pp. 76-83 contain the translation of the Clokas of 
Thonmi Sambhota. Pp. 92-107 contain a very welcome index of 
grammatical terms and other expressions with their respective 
French equivalents. Pp. 107-165 contain the Tibetan text and 
transcription of the text of the grammar. Pp. 167-177 contain 
the Tibetan text and transcription of the Clokas of Thonmi 
Sambhota. Pp. 181-223 contain an illuminating commentary by 
Professor Bacot on the system of Tibetan grammar as presented 
by mKhas-grub dam-pa and other native scholars. At the end of 
the volume are found plates of the Tibetan manuscript of the 
grammar. 

This book will certainly mark an epoch in Tibetology, a closer 
codperation with the native science of Tibet, and a deeper insight 
into the language and thought of Tibet. 


GEORGES DE RoERICH. 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute, 
Naggar, Kulu. 


The Lotus of the Wonderful Law. By W. E. Soornity. Oxford: 
CLARENDON Press, 1930. 275 pages; 13 illustrations. $6.00. 


Two translations of the Lotus Sitra have already been made in 
European languages, Burnouf’s French version, and Kern’s English 
version, which is Vol. XXI of the Sacred Books of the East 
Series. Both were made from Sanskrit texts. Professor Soothill’s 
book is based on a translation of the Chinese text of Kumarajiva 
made by himself and a Japanese named Bunno Kato. Unfortu- 
nately this work is of a popular nature and will be of very little 
use to scholars. It is much abridged, undocumented, and without 
notes. There is therefore little that can be said about it except 
that it will doubtless prove interesting to a layman who wishes to 
learn something about Buddhism in an uncritical way. It is to 
be hoped that the entire translation, upon which Professor Soothill 
and Mr. Kato worked for four years, will soon be published with 
critical notes. 
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Chinese Civilization. By Marcet Granet. (Translated from the 
French by Kathleen E. Innes and Mabel R. Brailsford. A 
volume of the History of Civilization Series, edited by C. K. 
Ogden.) New York: ALrrep A. KNopr, 1930. xxiii + 444 
pages; 12 illustrations, 5 maps. 


Professor Granet’s book is divided into two parts. The first 
gives a resumé of Chinese history to the Han period. The second, 
and more important, part attempts to reconstruct the organization 
and development of Chinese society from the prehistoric to the 
Han period. 

The work of Granet, including the nine volumes on various sub- 
jects connected with ancient China which have appeared since 1919, 
is of great importance to sinology. The present work is more popu- 
lar than the volumes which have preceded it, containing no notes 
and no Chinese characters; but it represents a summary of the 
author’s conclusions, and gives a complete picture of ancient Chi- 
nese civilization. 

Most of the sources have been edited by scholars of the Con- 
fucian school. They represent China as the Confucians thought it 
ought to have been, which is probably quite different from the 
reality. Granet’s task has been to gather references which will 
permit him to reconstruct Chinese society as it actually was. He 
approaches the subject from the point of view of the ethnologist, 
making use of such material as the ancient odes and relationship 
terminology, and does not accept the orthodox Chinese interpreta- 
tion. For this he is to be praised. His work is full of brilliant and 
often plausible hypotheses, some of which explain facts which have 
hitherto been isolated. The pictures he draws are full of color and 
life, the descriptions are always interesting, and much valuable 
material has been collected from such works as the Tso chuan. 
The question is: how far can this brilliant reconstruction be 
regarded as accurate? 

With a book of this size containing so much material, it is impos- 
sible for a reviewer to check more than a few references, so he will 
limit himself to pointing out two serious mistakes in which Granet 
has misquoted his authorties. 

On p. 38 occurs this passage: “Ch’in Shih Huang-ti dared to 
approve the request of Li Ssu. He decided that those resisting it 
should be put to death with their relations. Traditionalist oppo- 
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sition persisted. After an inquiry ‘ in which the mandarins incrimi- 
nated each other,’ the emperor had 460 executed by way of exam- 
ple.” The authorities for this account are three passages in Ssu-ma 
Chien. The fact is that Ssu-ma Ch’ien gives a very different 
account. He describes the burning of the books and the burying 
of the scholars as two separate incidents unconnected with each 
other, and gives different causes for each event. 

The second mistake is more serious. On page 155, and in later 
passages, the Chinese system of relationship terms is called classi- 
ficatory, and after the statement that “it has no need of names 
except to define the categories of relationship,” goes on to say that 
such terms as mother, father, and son do not indicate biological 
relationships, but broad classes within the clan. The authority for 
this is chap. 4 of the Erh ya. This is a mistaken reading of the 
Erh ya, which does contain terms for exact relationships like father, 
mother, and grandfather. Moreover, Granet assumes that the 
terminology of the Erh ya represents very ancient usage among the 
peasants, whereas the book is later than some of the other classics, 
and represents the usage among the nobles. The older classics 
contain passages which show that the Chinese certainly had terms 
which indicated the biological relationships of father, mother, and 
son. As this classificatory hypothesis of Granet is essential to his 
theory of ancient Chinese society, his mistaken reading of the Erh 
ya is a serious blunder. 

These two instances make the reader wonder how many other 
references to Chinese works have been similarly mistaken. It is 
impossible to go into further detail, but the reconstruction of 
Chinese society made by Granet appears to the reviewer to be an 
accumulation of unsubstantiated hypotheses, one resting on another. 
Sweeping generalizations are made which could not be supported 
by historical evidence, and many facts appear to be forced into 
preconceived theories. Some of Granet’s theories may turn out to 
be valuable, but the book as a whole is unsafe. It is exact and 
detailed where exactness and detail are impossible in a scholarly 
work. It builds a tremendous structure upon a very small founda- 
tion of fact, and one suspects that a careful investigation would 
show some of the facts to be warped. Although the study is bril- 
liant and suggestive, it is very dangerous unless taken with a good 
many grains of salt. We do not know enough about ancient China 
to justify such a reconstruction of its society. 
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The translation usually appears to be adequate, but a few excep- 
tions may be noted. It is doubtful whether the phrase “ seasonal 
jousts” (p. 160) accurately renders the author’s meaning. In 
several places (pp. 76, 116, etc.) the French ch has not been 
changed to sh. On page 424, the same individual is called K’ong- 
sun Hong and Kong-suen Hong. These and similar mistakes are 
probably due to the translators’ unfamiliarity with Chinese proper 
names. 


J. K. Suryoox. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES OF THE HEBREW 
UNIVERSITY IN JERUSALEM 


The School of Oriental Studies of the Hebrew University, established in 
1926, consists thus far of an Islamic Department. It has undertaken as 
collective research work the preparation of a Concordance of Classical 
Arabic Poetry and a critical edition of the Historical Corpus of Baladhuri. 

The School of Oriental Studies admits research students. It has also 
established a preparatory division for the purpose of teaching the Arabic 
language and the history of Arabic civilization, mainly with a view to 
preparing the students for higher studies either at the School itself or 
in a cognate department of the University. 

The Board of Governors has considered candidates for a chair of Assyri- 
ology and for a lectureship in modern Arabic Literature, which are to be 
established as soon as funds are available. 

The Oriental section of the University Library contains approximately 
12,000 volumes. The richest sections are Islam, Arabic literature, and 
history of the Near East; there is a very good collection of oriental 
journals. There is also a collection of photographs of objects of Muhamma- 
dan Art, about 3500 numbers. The Library is open to readers of all races 
and creeds, and is used, for example, by teachers and students of the 
Arab schools, and by scholarly monks of the religious orders. 



































American Driental Soctety 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion 
of Oriental studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages 
and literatures, and the publication of books and papers dealing with these 
subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are in sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in 
the furthering of its work. Persons desiring to become members are 
requested to apply to the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. CHARLES J. OGDEN, 
628 West 114th St., New York City, N. Y. Members receive the Journal 
without charge. The annual assessment is $5. For the terms of life mem- 
bership see By-Law VI as printed in this JouRNAL, Vol. 48, p. 365. 


CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


Charles W. Bradley Fund $3000 William Dwight Whitney Fund $1000 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1500 Life Membership Fund 3775 
I. M. Casanowicz Fund $150 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these 
Funds, the interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s 
expenses of publication. Gifts or legacies for this purpose will mean much 
for Oriental research in America. The corporate title of the Society is 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society (incorporated under the laws of Massa- 


chusetts). 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, 
where its volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons 
receiving the permission of the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, 
and is now available in printed form for distribution to the members of the 
Society. The facilities of the Library are available to members wherever 
they may be located, and the Librarian is ready to lend such books as are 
needed. He will be pleased to receive documents relating to the history 
of the Society, particularly letters of distinguished former members. (See 
vol. 48, p. 366 of the JourNaL for By-laws relating to the Library; 
vol, 49, p. 339 for the last Report of the Librarian.) 
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Now issued quarterly. Subscription price, $6.00; for Libraries ordering 
direct from the Publishers, $5.00. Single numbers, $1.50. Prices of back 
volumes and parts, so far as not out of print, will be sent on application. 
Members of the Society and Libraries are allowed 20% discount from list 
prices on back numbers. 


American Driental Series 


Volume 1. A Grammar of the Tagalog Language. By Frank R. Blake. 
Price (bound), $6.00. 


Volumes 2 and 3. The Panchatantra Reconstructed. An attempt to estab- 
lish the lost original Sanskrit text of the most famous of Indian 
story-collections on the basis of the principal extant versions. Text, 
Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Translation. By Franklin Edgerton. 
1924. Price (bound), $12.00 for the two volumes; not sold separately. 


Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions 


Volume 1. The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad. By George A. 
Barton. Price (bound), $6.50. 
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